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GIVE MORE TRACTION © ) 













Tue patented scientific arrangement and spacing of 
the deep, rugged bars of the tread make this tire self- 
cleaning. It will not clog:or ball up; thus providing clean 
traction with every turn’ of the wheel. The deep rugged 
tread is held inseparably to the cord. body because every 
cotton fiber in, every: cord has been soaked in pure liquid 
rubber by the Firestoné Patented Process of Gum-Dipping. 
This-gives the tire muth. greater.-strength to resist the 
strains of the extra “pull”-. > s+ 9° 

Ground Grip Tires save 25 per cent in time and 25 
per cent in fuel. They give more traction and drawbar 
pull — ride easier and cut down repair bills. You can save 
time and money by equipping your tractors, trucks and 
farm implements with Ground Grip Tires. See your 
Implement Dealer, Firestone Tire Dealer or Firestone 
Auto Supply and Service Store today. 

















FOR CARS FOR TRUCKS |FOR TRACTORS 
4.50-21.....-$10.65 | 30x5 H.D....$28.50 | 5.00-15..... $12.15 
4.75-19. 2.006 11.55 | 32x6 Truck Type37.10 | 5.50-16..... 12.95 
5.50-17...+++ 14-35 | 32x6H.D...; 48.60 | 7.50-16..... 18.80 
6.00-16...++. 16.25 | 6.00-20...... 22-75 | 9.00-36..... 72-20 
6.50-16.....+. 19.60 | 6.50-20...... 29.50 | 12.75-28.....112.75 

OTHER SIZES PRICED PROPORTIONATELY LOW 








FIRESTONE AUTO SUPPLIES 
FOR EVERY FARM USE 


Firestone Dealers and Firestone Auto Supply and 
Service Stores are headquarters for farmers. Here you can 
buy Batteries, Spark Plugs, Brake Lining, Fan Belts, 
Garden Hose, Radios for car or home, Seat Covers and 
2,000 other useful articles. You can be sure when you buy 
Firestone Products you are getting the greatest value for 
your money. 

If you have not received the new 1937 Firestone Auto 
Supply Catalog, write for it today. Address Firestone, 
Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 


The Farmer’ Choice tor RURAL HIGHWAYS 


FIRST GRADE QUALITY — Built of high quality materials by skilled tire 
engineers. 
GUM-DIPPED CORD BODY — Every cotton fiber in 
every cord saturated and coated with pure 
liquid rubber, giving greatest protection 
\ against blowouts. 
LONGER NON-SKID MILEAGE—The wider, 
& flatter tread — more and _ tougher 
rubber, gives long, even wear and 
thousands of extra miles. 


J FIRESTONE NAME AND GUARANTEE— 
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5.25-17. 11.00 
5.25-18. 11.40 
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Your assurance of extra safety, 
dependability and economy. 


] SENTINEL TYPE/COURIER TYPE 


4.40-21..$§.65§ 
7 4.50-20. m 6.05 4.40-21. $5.43 


4.75-19.. 6.70 4.50-21.. 6.03 

















6.50-20.$25.65 5.25-17.. 7-90 
abae. ae 5.50-17. e eae 4.75-19. . 6.37 
™ wf 6.00-16. e . 
Others Proportionately Low Others in . s 30x3)4Cl. 4.87 
Listen to the Voice of Firestone featuring Richard Crooks—with Margaret 
Speaks, evenings over Nationwide N. B, C. Red Netiiork 





SPARK PLUGS 


Longer life, 
more power, 
heavier 
electrode for 
better motor 





HOME 
RADIOS 


Complete line 
electric or battery 
sets.Walnut 
cabinets.Tone 
control. 













BATTERIES 


BRAKE LINING Power and de 
For cars, trucks and buses. enda bility. 
Gives longer service. Patented fea 


AUTO RADIO “we 


» 6 all-metal 
tubes. Sound CED 
diffusion. 
8” dynamic FAN BELTS 
Dash Rubberized cond 
restretched. 
Fong wearing. 





FOR ADDITIONAL ITEMS SEE THE NEW 
1937 FIRESTONE FARM TIRE CATALOG - 


Copyright 1937, Firestone Tire & Rubber 00, 
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An ever increasing number of leading outstanding merits. When you see your 
growers are using NuREXFORM for maxi- dealer, be sure to specify NuREXFORM; 
mum control of codling moth and other __ it is known as the Improved Arsenate 
chewing insects. It combines readily with of Lead, and its use wil an a better 
Lime Sulphur and does not require a pack of premium fruit for you, next fall. 


spreader. Its great acceptance and defi- E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
nite preference, year after year by or- GRASSELLI CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
chardists everywhere, is proof of these @]D> Wilmington, Deleware Gessal) 


Write for it! 
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is “THESE GOODYEARS SAVE 
ME MONEY EVERY DAY’ 
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best suited to your hauling jobs. 


be o 
Goodyear dealer can 
see service in helping you and 
_ your selection. a 
him. He will welcome your “* 


GOODYEAR AUTO TIRES 
The cheapest thing on your , 
is the best tire you can Duy- = 
of the experience of more _ 
22 years, car owners. —— 4 
under all driving mo oe ; 
" . 
een Bet proof of that 1s 
the fact that more people ride - 
Goodyear Tires than on any 


other kind. 


GOODYEAR KLINGTITE BELTING 


ear Klingtite Endless . 
a Tractor Belting for 
heavy drive sodyear Klingtite 
Red and Pa _.1der Belting, cut 
to length, i-- ;mall ——, 
chinery- year Belting lasts 
for years, requires no dressing, 
works in any weather. Fits snugly 


and delivers full engine power: 
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SAVE TIME, MONEY 
and LABOR 
with GOODYEAR 
TRACTOR TIRES 


BEGIN NOW to collect the savings 
which Goodyear All-Traction Tractor 
Tires will give you. 

Change over your present tractor 
from steel wheels to Goodyears imme- 
diately. Even if the tractor is four, five 
or six years old, a saving of $125 to 
$150 per year will not be unusual. 

Let your Goodyear dealer show you 
what you can expect to save—and how 
quickly and inexpensively he can make 
the changeover. - 

Every day you postpone this change, 
you pay a penalty in time, labor and 
actual dollars and cents. 


ON YOUR IMPLEMENTS, 
TOO, GOODYEARS PAY 


DIVIDENDS 
ASK your Goodyear dealer about the 


cut-down plan which enables you to 
use one set of Goodyear Tires inter- 
changeably on several implements. 
Implements on Goodyear Tires work 
faster, last longer, require less drawbar 
pull. The chart below indicates what 
you can save in power—and savings in 
power mean savings in money and time. 
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THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC., AKRON, OHIO 
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WHY WAIT UNTIL THE HORSE IS STOLEN! 


Waren we sat down to write this 
editorial we were resolved to start 
it off with a statement which by its 
very originality and force would 
galvanize readers into protecting 
their crops against damage from 
hail. 

How can one be original, how- 
ever, about a danger which is so ob- 
vious? Can mere statements of fact 
about possible economic loss, startling 
though they may be, stir growers to 
action when each one already is fully 
aware of the “sword of Damocles” 
threat of hail? And of what avail 
is a dramatic word picture of 
the costly destruction recurringly 
wrought by hailstorms—since near- 
ly every grower, at one time or an- 
other, has heard such damage vivid- 
ly described by the victims them- 
selves? 

This being the case, perhaps we 
can best point the moral of this edi- 
torial by simply reciting the sad ex- 
perience of a well-meaning grower 
in Masachusetts. Having success- 
fully operated a small orchard, he de- 
cided the time had come to expand 
his activities. He therefore bought 
a large planting of fruit trees which 
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was located near his home. The pur- 
chase price used up practically his 
entire available capital, but all might 
have gone well if, during the first 
year he operated his new orchard, 
hail had not caused a complete loss 
of the crop. The poor man was 
forced to mortgage his original or- 
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chard in order to meet his obliga- 
tions. He was discouraged, but not 
defeated, and so taking some of the 
mortgage money he proceeded to 
protect himself against hail the fol- 
lowing season. 

Today this grower says, “I now 
carry hail insurance regularly as a 
part of what I consider to be a sound 
orchard program but, nevertheless, I 
cannot help but feel I am like the 
old farmer who locked the stable 
door after his horse was stolen.” 

It is true that certain sections of 
the country suffer more from hail- 
storms than others, and these areas 
are known as “hail belts.” On the 
other hand, U. S. meteorologists, the 
men who devote their lives to a 
study of weather, point out that only 
a few sections of the country—a 
very few—can be said to be safe 
from the onslaught of destructive 
hail at some time or another. Since 
no one can say with certainty just 
where and when hail will strike, it 
seems only good business for a fruit 
grower to avail himself of the one 
and only protection offered—Hail in- 
surance! 

Why wait until the horse is stolen! 
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‘| FIRST SHOWING 


Here is the first announcement of the new 
International Trucks in the gleaming metal dress 
of today and tomorrow. Here are eye-values that 
tell their own story, ultramodern styling to 
please every owner and driver, your customers 
and the general public. But eye-values are not 
the whole story; more important, in these new 
trucks, are new values underneath the surface. 
' Consistent International policy, adhered to 
through more than 30 years of ALL-TRUCK 
manufacture, is your guarantee that an entirely 
new beauty of exterior in International Tracks 


— 


_, 6068. Michigan Ave. (tconronarsp) 


Illustrated: ¥44-ton Model D-30 with special panel-stake body. 


brings also advanced engineering throughout 
the mechanical product. 
New standards of utility and performance are 


. offered you in every model of this new line, in 


sizes ranging from the Half-Ton unit up to 
powerful Six-Wheelers. The new International 
Trucks are at your service, on display at Inter- 
national dealer and branch showrooms. Folders 
describing sizes and styles used in your own 
hauling work will be sent on request. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Hlinois 
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BOMBED FROM THE SKY 


By JONAS HOWARD 


No warning siren sounded as the 
bombing began. Destruction dropped 
swiftly from the angry black 
clouds. Bombs, not by the hun- 
dreds nor the thousands, but by the 
millions, hurtled downwards and as 
they crashed wrought havcc every- 
where, while the inhabitants 
crouched, silent and helpless, under 
what shelter they could find. 
x * Ok 


Here, you may say, is an excerpt 
from a correspondent’s account of a 
recent air raid in strife-convulsed 
Spain—and, although our sym- 
pathies go out to the peoples of that 
strickened land, we are thankful, at 
the same time, that it is thousands 
of miles away. 

But the aerial attack described 
above, the bombing from the skies 
and the destruction wrought, is not 
something that has happened or will 
happen far across the Atlantic 
Ocean. It is a word description 
of what happens when hail bom- 
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bards a fruit farm in this country. 

Hail strikes without warning, 
here, there, anvwhere. And the fruit 
grower is helpless. He can neither 
do anything to prevent its coming, 
nor fight it as it strikes. He can, 
however, protect himself against fi- 
nancial loss by hail insurance. 

It is a sound business principle 
that where there are measurable 
risks there is a field for insurance. 
Since this applies to fruit growing, 
it holds, therefore, that hail insur- 
ance is a sound business principle. 
And fruit growers are recognizing 
this principle with the result that in 
recent years there has been a marked 
increase in the amount of hail in- 
surance written for fruit crops. 

Premiums paid fruit growers in 
Adams and _ Franklin counties, 
Pennsylvania, for hail damage in 
1936 totaled $37,000. Claims paid for 


(Continued on page 26) 


Ice "bombs" wreak irreparable damage to both 
immature and mature fruit. Individual photo- 
graphs show hail marks in undeveloped fruits. 


(Below) Mature fruit beaten to a pulp by hail, 
in the Byrd Orchards in Virginia. 











HARDY STOCKS 


A SYMPOSIUM BY 


W. H. ALDERMAN, 
University of Minnesota 


* 
J. A. McCLINTOCK, Department of 


Horticulture, Purdue University 


T. J. MANEY, lowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Ames, lowa 
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W. H. ALDERMAN 


Avete GROWERS in the Upper 
Mississippi Valley have long prac- 
ticed topworking upon extra hardy 
and vigorous varieties as a means of 
defense against winter injury from 
cold. The introduction of the Russian 
variety Hibernal about 60 years ago 
made available a very satisfactory 
stock for this purpose. It is generally 
recognized as one of the hardiest of 
the Russian varieties and is recom- 
mended for growing in home orchards 
in such localities as northern Min- 
nesota where winter temperatures of 
40 degrees F below zero are commonly 
expected and occasional drops to 
—45 degrees F and —50 degrees F 
are thrown in for good measure. 

The recent heavy loss of trees from 
winter injury in widely separated dis- 
tricts of the United States has stimu- 
lated widespread interest in a search 
for a variety to be used as stock. 
Probably there is no one best stock, 
for it would be very surprising indeed 
if all of our leading apple varieties 
would prove to be equally compatible 
with all stocks. 

Minnesota growers have used ex- 
tensively Hibernal and Virginia crab 
for topworking and to a lesser degree 
other crabs and such hardy varieties 
of apples as Duchess (Oldenburg), 
Patten, Anisim, and even Wealthy. 
Excepting the Wealthy, all of these 
have proved reasonably satisfactory. 
Hibernal, however, has been used 


(Continued on page 24) 


Left—Topworking will not solve all winter injury 
problems. Photograph shows Jonathan fop- 
worked upon Hibernal. Top is badly injured 
but trunk and main crotches are uninjured. 


Right—Longitudinal section through graft 
union of Grimes topworked upon Hibernal. 
Note excellent union, also dark color of Grimes 
wood indicating winter injury to the scion. 
Light color of stock indicates little injury: 

MAY, 1937 
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J. A. MeCLINTOCK 


The stock scion project at Purdue 
University Agricultural Experiment 
Station was begun in January, 1916. 

As Grimes is one of the leading 
varieties in Indiana, major emphasis 
has been given to selecting the best 
stock for this variety. The original 
planting at Lafayette consisted of 
Grimes on own-rooted Astrachan, 
Delicious, Duchess, Fameuse, Grimes, 
Hibernal, Liveland, Spy, Transcend- 
ant, Virginia and Wealthy, and on 
Spy and French crab seedlings. 


By 1930 the Grimes on Virginia 
crab had outstripped all of the others 
in growth. These results were brought 
to the attention of horticulturists by 
Dr. F. P. Cullinan in a paper pub- 
lished in the 1930 Proceedings of the 
American Society for Horticultural 
Science. 


Since 1931, when the writer became 
associated with this project, the 
Grimes on Virginia crab have con- 
tinued to lead, not only in vigor of 
tree growth, but also.in yield of fruit. 


In the 1936 Proceedings of the 
American Society for Horticultural 
Science, the writer presented evidence 
that Virginia crab is resistant to 
woolly aphis and to apple scab. Co- 
operative experiments with the Bot- 
any Department of Purdue Univer- 
sity Agricultural Experiment Station 
have also proved that Virginia crab 
in all ages from one-year-old whips 
to 20-year-old bearing trees is highly 
resistant to the collar rot fungus 
which takes such a toll of Grimes 
when growing on French crab seed- 
ling roots. 


In addition the Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station has pointed out 
that the Virginia crab is highly re- 
sistant to fire blight, and also is one 
of the stocks most resistant to trunk 


(Continued on page 24) 
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T. J. MANEY 


Is THE summer of 1893 D. W. 
Lotspiech attended the World’s Fair 
in Chicago. Along with many others 
he may have taken in the “Streets of 
Cairo,” but in addition he also had 
the good fortune to visit the horticul- 
tural exhibit. From the latter contact 
he received an inspiration which in the 
next year led him to plant a 20-acre 
orchard at Woodbine, Iowa. 

Now the planting of an orchard 
ordinarily is quite a commonplace 
affair, especially when root grafted 
or budded Jonathan, Grimes, Wine- 
sap, Gano, and Ralls Genet are set. 
However, the interesting part of this 
orchard was due to the fact that Mr. 
Lotspiech had talked with fruit spe- 
cialists in Chicago and had learned 
something of hardy stocks. When he 
set his trees he also included in the 
planting as two-year root grafted 


trees a rather large number of the. 


so-called hardy stocks like Virginia 
crab, Haas and Sheriff. After one 
year in the orchard these trees were 
stem grafted to the standard sorts 
already included in the original plant- 
ing. 

The writer has been in contact with 
the Lotspiech orchard since 1911 and 
knows it as one of the most profitable 
small orchards embraced in his hor- 
ticultural experience. From 1911 to 
1921 the crop averaged about 4000 
bushels per year, Since then the pres- 
ent owner, W. Ps» Campbell, has con- 
tinued to reap a harvest in apples and 
dollars. The crop of 1920 grossed 
$13,000 ; 1921, $6,500; 1925, $13,000; 
and so on and so forth Dame Fortune 
has smiled on this plantation. 

The success of this orchard might 
be attributed to pure luck as to its 
location; but, believe it or not, the 
writer has a sneaking suspicion that 


the regular, high production has been 
AMERICAN “FRUIT GROWER 





Left to right—Hibernal topworked to Wealthy. 
Note wide-angled crotches. In this tree the 
grafts were set a little closer to the trunk 
than is desirable. 


Jonathan on Hibernal. Note strong frame- 
work of scaffold limbs. Virginia-crab also has 
this characteristic. 


Mclntosh on Malinda. Note fine union as in- 
dicated by knife. 


Collar rot, winter injury, drought, -and blister 

canker got this row of 25-year-old Grimes 

trees root grafted on French crab stock. North- 

western Greening on the right. Contrast with 

40-year-old Grimes double-worked on Haas 
in picture on right. 


Forty-year-old Grimes double-worked on Haas. 

This and other similar trees in the orchard 

have withstood all the conditions of environ- 

ment which were fatal to the Grimes root 
grafted on French crab. 


materially influenced by the hardy 
stocks on which a good share of the 
varieties were topworked. Many of 
these trees are still in good condition 
and capable of producing with un- 
canny regularity crops of 40 bushels 
per tree. 

Very fortunately we have a pretty 
good history of the Lotspiech orchard. 
Careful records on the condition of 
the trees were made in 1914 and 
again in 1934. The story is given in 
figures rather than words in the fol- 
lowing table. 

Table 1. Record of topworked apple trees 


in D. W. Lotspiech orchard, 
Woodbine, Iowa 








wv 

Vv Vv SS 

pice = ar 
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Variety and Stock cx ER So 
eae ea AE 

Grimes on French Crab fo’ 3 4.0 
Grimes on Virginia Crab 22 16 720 
Grimes on Haas 135 52 380 
Grimes on Sheriff 9 7 46 
Gano on French Crab 84 3 3.5 
Gano on Sheriff 37. 26 =70.0 
Sheriff on French Crab 108 66 61.0 
Jonathan on French Crab 113 30 26.0 
Jonathan on Virginia Crab 1 7 540 
Jonathan on Haas 44 36 882.0 
Jonathan on Sheriff 2 2 1000 





It is clearly shown that the use of 
the double-worked stocks Virginia 
crab, Maas and Sheriff has lengthened 
the life of Jonathan, Grimes and 
Gano over trees of the same variety 
grown as root grafts on French crab. 
Of particular interest is the behavior 
of Gano. In southwestern Iowa, 
where thousands of these trees existed 
25 years ago, now comparatively few 
trees remain. The heavy loss in this 
variety occurred during the period of 
1910-1920, during which heavy pro- 
duction, drought and winter injury 
weakened the trees and rendered them 
susceptible to blister canker, which 
finally polished them off. It -is also 
of interest to note that during the 40 
years’ history of this orchard all the 

(Continued on page 24) 
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"9% Minutes of HAIL 
Cutting, Slicing, Pounding 
....and 946% of Our Apples 
Failed to Make U.S. No 1 Grade” 


A GROWERS DIARY OF SWIFT DISASTER 


One day last May Merle S. Troth of the Troth-Burton Orchards, 
Orleans, Ind., looked with pride at the family orchards which cover 
320 acres of the hill lands in the southern section of his State. In his 
own words, "the trees looked the finest that season of any in all our 
years here. . . . Fruit all nice size and growing fine." For || years the 
Troths had been trying to get just that kind of foliage and fruit to 
start the season. The next day swift disaster came in the form of a 
pounding hailstorm. In less than 10 minutes the apples were so badly 
bruised and damaged that 94.6 per cent of them failed to make 
U. S. No. | grade. From his own “orchard notes" Mr. Troth tells a 
graphic story of just what happened, a vivid story in diary form 
which should serve as a warning to other growers. —EDITOR. 


By Merle S. Troth 


May 24th—The trees look the fin- 
est this season of any in all our years 
here. Fine, large, flat, dark green 
leaves and plenty of them, even on 
trees with exceptionally heavy crops. 
No scab, no aphis, and very little 
foliage injury due to frost. Codling 
moth seems to be under absolute con- 
trol. Set is extra heavy on Trans- 
parent, Duchess, Wealthy, and 
Rome; moderate on York, Turley, 


Delicious, Grimes, and Winesap; . 


light on Jonathan, Stayman, and Dr. 
Matthews. Fruit all nice size and 
growing fine. For the past 11 years 
we have been trying to get just this 
kind of foliage and fruit with which 
to start the season. 

May 25th—F rom 4:30 to 4:40 this 
afternoon a most damaging hail- 
storm hit the entire orchard. This 
storm also hit the Elrod and Turley 
orchards nearby. <A _ bad looking 
cloud had been hanging in the north- 
west since about 1:00 P.M. Slowly 
it moved into the north and on into 
the northeast with plenty of wind 
and dust and a few drops of rain. 
About 4:00 P.M. the wind eased 
down to an easy breeze from the 
northeast, and the storm started 
back toward the northwest, much 
closer this time. Slowly it worked 
back into the northwest again. Then 
suddenly the wind whipped strong 
out-of the northwest. In a few min- 
utes it was upon us. The first two 
PAGE 10 


minutes was a torrent of rain, then 
without any letup the hail started. 
It hailed for nine and one-half min- 
utes, with stones from one-fourth to 
an inch in diameter, averaging 
three-fourths inch in size, rough, 
sharp, and jagged, and all shapes. 
They hit tremendously hard, and 
shredded leaves, cracking, bruising, 
and peeling the bark, breaking hun- 
dreds of small limbs, and cutting, 
slicing, and pounding the apples into 
an unbelievable condition. The de- 
struction is exceedingly heavy, but 
as yet unknown. Every tree on the 
half section was badly damaged. 
Damage, however, was lightest in 
the northeast corner and heaviest in 
the southwest corner. In 12 minutes 
77 inch of rain fell along with the 
hail which melted rapidly. How- 
ever, as the storm let up there still 
was one and a half inches of hail on 
the ground, and plenty of hail was 
noticeable three and a half hours 
after the storm. The ground 
throughout the orchard, except in 
the far northeast corner, was liter- 
ally covered with torn leaves, bat- 
tered fruit, and dead locust (which 
had been flying during the day by 
the tens of thousands). The fine 
prospect and conditions of yesterday 
were wiped out in nine and a half 
minutes. 


May 26th—Practically all the fruit 
and fully one-third of the trees look 
unbelievably tough. The millions 


of cuts, bruises, and scars on the 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 








... “bruised, battered fruit" ... 


bark are bleeding freely and this has 
given the trees a very decided orange 
and rusty color. The majority of 
trees in the south 160 acres have 
very little foliage left in the tops 
and on the northwest side. Half 
of many apples were torn off, leav- 
ing the other half on the tree. 


June 4th—The hail came at a very 
critical time as it effects codling 
moth entries. It came just one week 
ahead of the peak of entries of first 
brood; this should give the moths 
almost ideal conditions under which 
to enter the apples. We had just 
finished the second cover spray 
when the hail came, which scraped 
and tore off much of the fine protect- 
ing cover of spray material which 
we were building up on the fruit. 
We did not have time to build up 
another protective covering until after 
the peak hatch had come and gone. As 
a result, 88 per cent of the first brood 
codling moth entries were made 
through these hail cuts. 

June 12th—Fruit is healing fast 
and reasonably well. Bark is begin- 
ning to heal very slowly. 

June 16th—The majority of 
wormy apples are being found in the 
tops and on the northwest sides of 
the trees, which were so badly cut 
and torn by the hail. Practically all 
the trees have quit bleeding. The 
Bordeaux used in a spray on May 
27 to 29 changed the orange color of 
the tree wood to a light blue. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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By C. E. Dutton 
Wire talking with a repre- 


sentative of AMERICAN FRUIT 
Grower last fall, I happened to men- 
tion a hailstorm which caused us 
trouble during the summer. We were 
looking over our new cold storage 
equipment with which we have con- 
verted a portion of our common stor- 
age space into a cold storage of 6000- 
bushel capacity. If it hadn't been 
for hail there would have been a 
good many more bushels of apples in 
that storage room than there were 
when we looked it over. 

The AMERICAN FrRuIT GROWER 
field editor told me that there undoubt- 
edly were many growers who would 
be interested in our experience with 
hail, together with a few details con- 
cerning our orchard. I have there- 
fore prepared the following in the 
hope that other growers may benefit 
by our experience. 

The Ohio Orchard Company or- 
chard, which I manage, is made up 
of 120 acres, planted principally to 
apples. We have tried at the or- 
chard to protect ourselves against 
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almost every risk we might encoun- 
ter in the production of fruit. Most 
of the orchard is covered by an eye- 
let hose irrigation system. A centrif- 
ugal pump delivers water to the feed 
pipes from a large creek next to the 
orchard. We have several sprayer- 
water tanks located in the orchard, 
allowing for quick coverage at 
spraying time. We even purchased 
orchard heaters some years ago. 
With all of these measures for the 
production of high-quality fruit, it 
seemed foolhardy to go without the 
one available protection against hail, 
so we invested in hail insurance with 
one of the old-line companies. 
Principal varieties in the orchard 
are Transparent, Duchess, Wealthy, 
Grimes, Jonathan, Stayman, Rome, 
York, Stark, and Delicious. The trees 


CKILY, 


WE WERE COVERED” 


SAYS C. E. DUTTON, WHO HAVING TAKEN 

ALL OTHER PRECAUTIONS TO PROTECT 

HIS CROP, ALSO HAD THE FORESIGHT 
TO SLAP ON HAIL INSURANCE 


are planted 30 by 40 feet and the aver- 
age yield for the orchard for the past 
12 years has been 350 bushels per acre. 
We were in the midst of summer 
work when one day a high wind and 
rainstorm broke over the com- 
munity. It wasn’t long until hail 
followed. We took for cover, help- 
less to do anything, as our fruit took 
a beating from the hail. All we could 
do was to thank our lucky stars 
(and our foresight) for having the 
fruit covered by hail insurance. 
After the storm we hurriedly in- 
spected the orchard. The damage 
was bad enough, and I immediately 
wrote the insurance company. Their 
adjuster came to the orchard and 
took representative samples of ap- 
ples from different parts of the trees. 
(Continued on page 26) 


Top—The author (right) and his brother, W. C. Dutton, both prominent horticulturists. 
Below—Drought, insects and diseases, and frost are an unknown quantity in the Ohio 
Orchard Company orchards. Huge water tanks strategically located in the orchards 
permit prompt filling of spray tanks and save many miles of hauling, while orchard 
heaters, previously placed and fueled, stand in readiness for frost warnings. Other pro- 
tection in the form of an irrigation system and hail and fire insurance is not overlooked. 
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DELAYED FOLIATION 


It was discovered in the spring of 
1932 that black raspberry leaves in- 
fected with green mottle mosaic were 
slow in making their appearance. 
This observation led Prof. L. M. 
Cooley, New York Experiment Sta- 
tion plant pathologist, to make exten- 
sive field examinations during the 
spring seasons of 1933, 1934 and 
1935. 

Evidence from these observations, 
and study last spring, justify the em- 
ployment of this disease characteristic 
as a supplemental measure in roguing 
black raspberry plantings for the con- 
trol of green mosaic. Exception to this 
practice is made during seasons when 
winter injury has been severe. 

Winter injury may retard the de- 
velopment of foliage in black rasp- 
berries in the same manner as mosaic. 
No other diseases show this tendency 
to retard foliation. Similar mosaic in- 
festations when they occur on red 
raspberries do not retard the appear- 
ance of leaves. 

“Four seasons of observations in 
western New York have demonstrated 
that black raspberry plants infected 
with green mottle mosaic virus tend 
to be retarded in development of 
foliage on their fruiting canes in the 
spring,” says Prof. Cooley. “From 
three-fourths to nine-tenths of the in- 
fected plants were detected by this 
means. In fact, this characteristic is 
sufficiently prominent to use as a basis 
for a valuable auxiliary inspection and 
roguing, as such early inspection re- 
moves internal infection sources be- 
fore the aphids which carry the 
mosaic virus from plant to plant 
become numerous and active.” 


CURRANT APHID CONTROL 


Currant plants having crinkled, 
cupped leaves are usually infested 
with currant aphids. Where injury is 
severe, the leaves show a bright red 
color above the cupping and may drop 
off. 

Inspection shows that there are 
small, greenish-yellow, flat-bodied 
aphids on the undersides of the leaves. 
During the winter, shiny, black eggs 
may be found on the plants. Soon 
after leaves appear in the spring, 
aphids hatch from the tiny eggs and 
crawl to the leaves where they begin 
sucking the sap. 

There are many generations of 
aphids during the summer. Females 
give birth to living young which, when 
full-grown, repeat the process. As 
fall approaches, the last generation 
of females gives birth to both males 
and females which mate and produce 
the eggs found on the plants during 
the winter. 
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A 50-acre field of Latham red raspberries 





owned by the Andrews Fruit Farm, Faribault, 





Minn. Plants are set under the hedge-row system with one plant every !8 inches in the 
row and six feet between rows. A 500-case refrigerator holds the berries from this field 
as long as a week to meet market conditions.—ALLEN P. CHILDS. 


Prime control measure for this pest 
is the application of a nicotine sul- 
phate spray early in the season as the 
first aphids appear. One-half pint of 
40 per cent nicotine sulphate is used 
to each 50 gallons of water. If the 
nicotine sulphate is used with water 
alone, it is necessary to add four 
pounds of potash fish-oil soap for 
each 50 gallons of spray. Excellent 
results have been obtained by using 
two per cent nicotine dusts. Whether 
dusting or spraying, it is important 
to thoroughly cover the undersides of 
the leaves. Currant aphids also appear 
on gooseberries. 








PEACHES -« 








PEACH SOILS 


It is well-known that no one type 
of soil is necessary for peach trees. 
Experiments and observations in sev- 
eral states, however, have shown that 
a deep and naturally well-drained soil 
is best. Recent investigations, under 
the guidance of Dr. Leon Havis of 
the Ohio Experiment Station, have 
shown that a soil in which roots are 
distributed to a depth of from three 
to five feet will produce more sub- 
stantial trees. 

Trees in the deeper soils are more 
likely to withstand drought, excessive 
rainfall, and low temperatures than 
are those in soils ranging from one 
and one-half to two feet in depth. 
Whether or not a soil is good for 
peaches may be determined, to some 
extent, by its color and the absence 
of a “hard pan” or impervious layer 
of soil near the surface. Brown or 
reddish soil usually indicates good 
drainage and sufficient air for root 
growth while brownish-gray, gray, or 
mottled soil usually indicates poor 
drainage and is undesirable for tree 


root growth. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


Although other factors, such as 
elevation, relation to bodies of water, 
and availability of water for spraying 
and irrigation, are of importance in 
the selection of the orchard site, two 
of the most important essentials are 
depth and drainage of the soil. 


TREAT BORERS NOW 


While peach borer control has been 
centered mainly in the fall of the year, 
it may be advisable to use control 
measures in late spring and early 
summer. The pronounced weaknesses 
of many trees is just now reaching a 
climax as the result of injuries of the 
past few seasons and trees lacking in 
vigor are easy prey for borers. 

Borers do little feeding during the 
winter. Higher temperatures in May 
are conducive to feeding and the 
borers may cause a great deal of 
girdling, thus shortening the life of 
the tree. 

Paradichlorobenzene is an effective 
control for the borers and may be 
applied in a ring about the base of the 
tree. Where large number of trees are 
to be treated, paradichlorobenzene dis- 
solved in an oil emulsion may be 
sprayed about the trees. A complete 
discussion of the use of paradichloro- 
benzene appeared in the September, 
1936, issue of AMERICAN Fruit 
GROWER. 








PLUMS. « 








CULL WILD BUSHES 


Recent investigation has shown that 
wild plum bushes act as hosts for the 
troublesome curculio. Where located 
near plum and peach plantings, wild 
plums should be cut down and burned. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Tue June number of AMERICAN 
Fruit GROWER will be more than just 
a magazine. In helpful handbook form 
it will tell the whole story of cold 
storage for the fruit farm. This will 
be the first time all the facts and fig- 
ures about MODERN cold storage 
will have been assembled in publica- 
tion form. And, in addition, the June 
issue will contain the now famous and 
eagerly awaited THIRD ANNUAL 
BUYERS’ GUIDE and DIREC- 
TORY. 

Cold storage has become a BURN- 
ING QUESTION among enterpris- 
ing fruit growers. And from this big 
question comes many smaller ones: 
Will it pay me to invest in my own 
cold storage on the farm or shall I 
continue to pay 15 to 25 cents per 
bushel for commercial cold storage? 
If I do build my own storage what 
type should it be ? Mechanically cooled 
or common storage? What capacity? 
What kind of construction ? What in- 
sulation? What type of refrigerating 
equipment ? 

The answer to all these questions 
and many more will be found in the 
coming June number of AMERICAN 
Fruir Grower. You will find page 
MAY, 1937 








ANNUAL DIRECTORY EDITION 


after page of special features which 
in text and pictures will give a prac- 
tical presentation of the dollars and 
sense exposition of the whole subject 
of modern storage, as one method of 
enabling the grower to enjoy top 
prices for his fruit, thwart unfair 
market practices, decrease his market- 
ing expense and at the same time, in- 
crease his yearly income. 

But that is not all! AMERICAN 
Fruit Grower’s June edition will 
also contain the Third Annual Buyers’ 
Guide section. This Directory does 
duty as an expert adviser on the selec- 
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JUNE NUMBER 





WATCH 


for the 





tion of equipment and supplies neces- 
sary for year around operation of the 
fruit farm. You will find this Third 
Annual Buyers’ Guide more complete 
and comprehensive than ever before, 
a reference book you will turn to at 
regular intervals throughout the year. 
Watch for this double-value June 
issue. In it you will find the answers 
to the two questions now uppermost 
in the mind of every fruit grower: 
“What About Cold Storage on the 
Farm?” and that almost everyday 
inquiry: “What To Buy and Where 

To Buy It?” 
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A PAGE CONDUCTED IN THE 
INTERESTS OF THE AMERICAN 


POMOLOGICAL 


ANNUAL REPORT 


W: hope you liked the Proceedings of 
the Convention held in December at Roan- 
oke, Va. A copy of these proceedings was 
sent to every paid up member of the so- 
ciety. If you wish a copy of this excellent 
report send to Secretary H. L. Lantz, Ames, 
Iowa, $1.25 for annual dues for the current 
year of 1937, and in addition to the report 
you will receive a year’s subscription to 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 


SOCIETY 


ORCHARD IRRIGATION 


Orchard irrigation has long been a stand- 
ard procedure in the #ruit growing areas 
of western United States. During the past 
six to eight years fruit growers in the 
East and in the Central West have gone 
through some drought, experiences which 
drove some of them to experiment with 
irrigation, first on a small scale and then 
on a more extensive scale. In most cases 
the results were so striking that other 
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| AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY TOUR | 
| July 5 to 25, 1937 


At times the American Pomological Society has sponsored tours of fruit growing dis- 


Jo 


suggested side trips. 


H. L. Lantz, Ames, Iowa. 


Valley fruit district. 


and side trip to Wenatchee Valley. 
24 Arrive St. Louis 


a trip. r 
West at a beautiful season of the year. 


otherwise might not be available. 


Pullman—upper $32.00, lower, $40.00. 


Bus trips and their cost are as follows: 





Boulder Dam all-expense tour 


17. Arrive Portland, Ore. Columbia River Highway ride and Hood River 

Return Portland 

18 Arrive Puyallup early a.m.—visit small fruit and vegetable sections 
en route to Yakima, Wash., via Mt. Rainier National Park. 

19, 20, 21. Joint meeting with Washington State Horticultural Association 

22 Visit Fruitland, Idaho fruit districts, leave Payette, Idaho 


The above itinerary of this tour can but faintly portray the great educational value of such 
Fruit growers and other horticulturists will see the best fruit districts of the Far 


An organized tour of this kind will provide an opportunity to make many contacts that 


Estimated costs of the tour Which have been ascertained by Mr. Bregger are as follows: 
Railroad transportation—St. Louis and return—$82.00. 


Pullman berth, when shared, cuts the cost per person by one-half. 


SS Eee eke eee temas 







Riverside to Los ch aniateciapcan 
Tacoma to Yakima and Wenatchee (estimated) 


Proposed bus tours to cost............... —— 
Meals: Very good meal service is available on trains for as low as 35 cents. 
ance of about $2.00 per day should be ample for meals. 


enccecccccccccoscecscccccesccccccocccccccecccscesescoccoccsecce Oe 


tricts in various parts of the United States, arranging with local groups to provide facilities 
for seeing the industry to the best possible advantage. Some of the tours have been_local \} 
and others ambitious in scope. Eleven years ago a successful tour was made to the Pacific 
Northwest with a large and representative attendance. 
A. P. S. held in Roanoke in December a resolution was passed favoring arranging a tour 
in the summer of 1937 which would include representative fruit-growing districts en route 
from the Mississippi River to the West Coast, and authorizing a committee to outline such 
a trip, study its costs, and, if well supported, make final arrangements for its conduct. 

n E. Bregger, associate secretary of the A. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
At the annual meeting of the | 


P. S., was appointed to prepare an itinerary 


and secure estimates of cost. This itinerary is submitted herewith with dates, costs, and 
i It includes both hardy and citrus fruit districts and representative 
small fruit areas as well. Local organizations of growers and various trade groups will 
make every effort to entertain and care for the convenience of the guests en route. i] 
ditioned Pullmans only will be used for rail transportation. Scenic side trips are included. 
The families of those making the trip are especially invited to participate. Prominent pro- 
fessional horticulturists will attend in considerable numbers and every opportunity for a 
free exchange of ideas will prevail throughout the trip. 

Reservations and further information will be available by addressing John T. Bregger, 
209 W. Main St., Waynesboro, Pa.; President B. S. Pickett, Ames, Iowa; or the secretary, i 


PROPOSED ITINERARY | 
| 


ir-con- 


| July 5 Tour Calhoun Co., Illinois 
5 Leave St. Louis—C. B. & Q. Evening 
6 Visit Wathena and St. Joseph districts 
7 Leave Denver—D. & G. W. 7:45 p.m. 
8 Grand Junction fruit districts 
8 Leave Grand Junction 9:55 p.m. | 
9 Visit Provo fruit districts. Leave 6:31 p.m, | 
10 Salt Lake City to Lund for bus tour Zion National Park | 
11 Leave Lund—U. P. R. R. to Las Vegas—-tour Boulder Dam 7:40 a.m. i 
11 Leave Las Vegas for Riverside 9:35 p.m. 1 
12 Leave Riverside—Bus tour of Citrus, Avocado, Walnut districts Morning 1 
12 Arrive Los Angeles Afternoon i] 
13 Leave Los Angeles Morning 
14. Arrive San Francisco—tour Sonoma County Gravenstein apple region | 
and Burbank Experimental Farm | 
14 Leave San Francisco—S. P. R 6:00 p. m. 
15 Arrive Medford 8:51 a.m. 
15 Visit pear region. Leave Medford 8:05 p.m. 
16 Arrive Corvallis—Attend joint meeting of Northwest Horticulturists, En- | 
tomologists, and Pathologists. Visit Oregon State College 1] 
16 Leave Corvallis (via Albany) Evening i| 
| 


Evening 


9:34 p.m. 
9:30 p.m. 
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growers also put in irrigation plants. Fj 

of all, a water supply must be availab] 
Once the irrigation plant is established. ; 
is ready for its full duty as soon a¢ . 
becomes apparent that the weather te 
isn’t going to deliver the necessary wat . 

Enthusiasm for irrigation in the East ha, 
caught the imagination of many fruit hong 
ers. Irrigation has been a chief ¢ " 
discussion at a number of the state horti 
cultural society meetings for a period of six 
or seven years. Fruit growers are not 
likely to abandon their irrigation plants 
once their experience demonstrates the 
value of irrigation. Scarcely a growing - 
season passes but that hot, dry spells do 
damage in our orchards. 

Frank H. Wissler, Mt. Jackson, Va, 
gives in the A. P. S. Report an excellent 
account of his experiences in developing an 
irrigation plant to cover some 140 acres of 
his profitable orchard. In part Mr. Wissler 
said concerning irrigation: 

“I first became interested in its possibilj- 
ties in 1917, at which time I hauled water 
to a few trees in barrels and found that it 
actually paid. Later I used a pipe from 
my spray water supply and increased the 
size of my check plot. The more I worked 
with it the more convinced I became of its 
great possibilities. During this period, | 
made numerous efforts to get moral en- 
couragement, but usually met with the 
remark, ‘Why irrigate? Our State has 42 
acre inches of water a year.’ The State 
has, but the apple belt has only about 34 
inches and the bulk of it comes in the 
winter and spring. As a rule, we have dry 
periods of varying lengths in June and 
July, at times continuing through August 
and September. 

“Our source of water supply is the Shen- 
andoah River. The orchards are situated 
on a plateau, the highest point of which is 
about 92 feet above the river. The pump 
is centrifugal direct connected to a 50 horse 
power electric motor. The delivery pipe is 
eight-inch bell and spigot cast iron equipped 
with tees and three and five-inch valves at 
desired points. Delivered water is from 
900 to 1000 gallons per minute. I can 
water about 140 acres with my present 
plant. 

“Under my conditions, I have found it 
best to cover as much of the ground with 
water as possible: I take water from the 
hydrants, which, of course, are located on 
the high points, and lead it in a head ditch 
to a number of rows at a time, allowing a 
comparatively small amount of water to 
run down each row for a long time rather 
than a flood for a shorter time. I prefer to 
irrigate over sod rather than cultivated 
land as I get better penetration and much 
less erosion. 

“As to quantity of water applied and 
the frequency of application, I would say 
that given fairly level ground and good 
penetration, it will take about 2000 gallons 
of water to the tree every two or three 
weeks, while close by there may be a spot 
that will require water in smaller quantities 
once a week. Ours is supplementary irriga- 
tion and what we do is dependent on natural 
rainfall, temperature, and wind. 

“There has not been a single year since 
we have been irrigating that at some time 
I could not use water to advantage. I had 
my plant under full operation in 1930. We 
had, as you remember, an unprecedented 
drought. Of course, our results were ab- 
normal, but we increased our production 
400 per cent by count, weight, and 
measure over the dry plots. This year 
our increase was at least 300 per cent. 

“An increase of only three-eighths inch 
in the diameter of your apples will double 
your volume. With a constant water supply, 
I do much less thinning, and still produce 
large fruit. An apple whose growth has 
never stopped from lack of moisture does 
not seem to be as susceptible to disease and 
blemish as a devitalized apple. I notice re- 
duction particularly in russeting. 

“T am often asked if I do not have trouble 

(Continued on page 22) 
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“BLACK LEAF 40’ 


Helps Whip Codling Moth 


E QUANTITY AND QUALITY of your crop governs your profit. 
You must guard against Codling Moth. Use “Black Leaf 40” to fortify 
stomach poison sprays. It cuts down the attack by killing eggs and adults, 
as well as worms. “Black Leaf 40,” reinforced by summer-oil, gives con- 
tact film control. Worms killed before they eat do not cause stings. The 
contact action of “Black Leaf 40” kills quickly. Avoid washing by using 
“Black Leaf 40” and summer-oil. For better results fortify your Codling 
Moth spray program with “Black Leaf 40.” 


“Black Leaf 40” Kills Aphis and Other Insects: By contact and fumes, 
“Black Leaf 40” kills Aphis, Red Bug, Leaf Hopper, insects which injure 
the leaves, dwarf and gnarl the fruit. 


“Black Leaf 40” is Safe to Use: Effective in great dilution, “Black Leaf 40” 
is not caustic, does not “burn” man, horses, trees or crops. “Black Leaf 40” 
is concentrated, effective, easy to mix and apply. It is volatile and “fumes 
off” (evaporates) from foliage and fruit. ‘Black Leaf 40” is sold by spray 
material dealers everywhere. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS AND CHEMICAL CORP. INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 
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STATE 


NEWS 


FROM NEAR AND FAR 


NEW YORK—Reports from various New York 
State fruit regions indicate trees and buds 
have wintered in good shape. No injury has 
as yet been reported. In sections which were 
hit by the severe frosts of 1936, trees are 
set for full crops. Growers are hoping to 
make up for last year's losses. 

Western New York's Apple Blossom Festival 
is enlarged this year to include six counties: 
Niagara, Orleans, Monroe, Wayne, Genesee, 
and Ontario. Plan is for county eliminations 
and then for selection of a western New York 
queen from the county participants. Coro- 
nation will likely be held at Brockport May 22 
or 29, followed by proper ceremonies at Fort 
Niagara the next day. 





Grape growers in the Chautauqua area are 
being stimulated to new plantings by the 
minimum price of $40 a ton recently set by 
juice manufacturers in that region.  (Ex- 
perienced growers believe planting may be 
overdone.) 

Great interest is being shown in the Fre- 
donia grape, one of the new early black sorts 
which ripens about four weeks ahead of 
Concord. It is held by some to be a great 
advance to the western New York grape in- 
dustry —H. B. TUKEY, Geneva. 


KANSAS—With plenty of fall and winter 
moisture and a comparatively mild winter, 
fruit trees of Kansas are staging a remarkable 
comeback after going through the siege of 
severe drought and heat of the last two years. 

Most Kansas orchardists and small fruit 
growers are taking hold of soil conservation 
practices. Small fruit and young orchard 
plantings are on the contour plan. (Fruitmen 
sending self-addressed stamped envelope to 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER will receive 
free details regarding this scientific method of 
orcharding.) Where the work is possible, old 
orchards are being terraced. 

A bill to control and eradicate noxious 
weeds, directed primarily at the bindweed, 
has been passed by the Kansas legislature. The 
work will be under the supervision of the State 
Board of Agriculture. This bill will enable 
Kansas to participate in the $50,000,000 fund 
appropriated for this work by Congress.— 
GEORGE W. KINKEAD, Sec'y, Topeka. 


WISCONSIN—Survey of leading Badger fruit 
growers reveals they are definitely convinced 
of necessity of early, thorough spray appli- 
cations to control apple scab. “If scab is 
not controlled by the pre-blossom spray, it 
cannot be controlled later," was the con- 
sensus of opinion. 

Most Wisconsin growers apply two or three 
pre-blossom sprays, a delayed dormant, a 
pre-pink, and a pink spray. Lime-sulphur is 
used for the pre-blossom sprays, though many 
growers are looking for a later-spray sub- 
stitute to prevent burning. 

All the growers use from 250 to 400 pounds 
pressure, increasing the pressure as the foliage 
thickens. 

Hundreds of letters daily are coming to the 
Wisconsin Horticultural Society office asking 
for information about the new Carpathian 
PAGE (6 


English walnuts. About 300 pounds of the 
seed have been distributed this year. The 


‘supply for 1937 is now exhausted.—H. J. 


RAHMLOW, Sec'y, Madison. 


MAINE—H. L. Chadwick of Houlton, during 
U. of M.'s Farm and Home Week, enthused 
over Dakota and Minnesota hybrid plums and 
cherries, Anoka apple, Beta grape, and high- 
bush blueberries. Reason: Hardiness is the 
first law of survival in northern Maine. 

Howard 17 still occupies first place as New 
England's standard commercial strawberry, re- 
ported Dr. R. A. Van Meter of Massachusetts. 
The newer Fairfax, Dorsett, and -Catskill, even 
with nine-inch spacing of runner plants, fail 
to surpass Howard 17 in yield. 

Dr. Van Meter feels the current tendency 
to plant more apples in New England is sound 
if limited to good varieties and favorable 
orchard locations. 

A substitute for Baldwin may soon be found 
if ‘growers will join in the search by testing the 
more promising apple introductions and re- 
porting results. The desired variety must be 
of late-winter season, hardy, attractive, and 
of superior quality. 

Variety trials of strawberries, raspberries 
and grapes were reported on by R. M. Bailey 
of the Maine station, as follows: Howard 17 
best market berry; Aberdeen a good yielder 
and later, but berries too soft for shipping. 
Hardy, attractive, disease-tolerant Latham 
raspberry most dependable for general plant- 
ing; Newburgh has performed well, deserving 
consideration; Lloyd George favorably men- 
tioned for home use. Beta grape was recom- 
mended for dependable ripening, heavy yield, 
preserving; Worden the best table variety 
tested. 

Dissertation on soils by Dr. Joseph Oskamp 
of New York included the following: "A 
favorable fruit soil is the foundation for a 
high-yielding orchard.” High yields mean 
lower unit costs and greater profits. Best 
soils in his State yield three times the crops 
obtained on poorest soils. 

Slow draining land particularly unsuited to 
orcharding; a compact subsoil, shale, or bed 
rock within three or perhaps two feet of the 
surface is unfavorable for rugged root de- 
velopment. Shallow soil invariably means 
small trees and in dry years small fruits, 





Dr. Donald Folsom of the Maine station 
reported that an eight-nozzle gun has con- 
trolled leaf and fruit scab better, burned 
leaves less, and russeted Mclntosh fruit no 
more, in comparison with a single nozzle gun. 
The eight-nozzle gun covered trees faster than 
two standard guns and with less material and 
less personal discomfort. 

Russeting of Golden Delicious, so trouble- 
some a feature with this variety in Maine, 
Dr. Folsom found to occur somewhat inde- 
pendently of spraying, location, size of fruit 
or crop, or of scab-infection percentage.—J. 
H. WARING, Orono. 


INDIANA—Prominent growers and Purdue 
Horticultural Department members met on 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





April 6 at McCormick's Creek State Park near 
Spencer in the interest of establishing a "Seal 
of Quality" for Indiana grown and packed 
fruits. . 

The plan, as adopted, will be optional to 
all Indiana growers. A gradual beginning jg 
expected, which will continue to develo 
through the years. The "Seal of Quality’ 
may be used only on fruit which grades US. 
No. | or better. 

The "Seal of Quality" will denote shippi 
point Federal or Federal-State inspection wi 
both full time or part time resident inspectors 
trained by the inspection department as the 
need for their services increases. The service 
will be available for both carload and truck 
movements. 

The seal, placed on a blue ribbon, will be 
made up from the seal of the Indiana Horti- 





cultural Society and furnished by that organi- 
zation at cost. 

Original plan was to use the seal for apples 
only but growers voted its use on all fruits. 
Assured quality is expected to attract in- 
creasingly larger numbers of buyers and con- 
sumers. 

Southern Indiana strawberry growers are 
reorganizing in anticipation of a good crop 
year.—EVERETT WRIGHT, Sec'y, Lafayette. 


MINNESOTA—Number of fruit buds evident 
in Minnesota apple orchards this year gives 
promise of a good 1937 crop if favorable 
conditions prevail during the growing season. 
Should the serious moisture deficiency in the 
soil over large areas of the State continue, 
it is likely to affect production to a marked 
extent if growing conditions are unfavorable 
during the next two or three months. 

Where good control of codling moth is 
not obtained with the standard recommended 
spray program for Minnesota, it was sug- 
gested by A. C. Hodson, Division of Entomol- 
ogy, at the recent Horticultural Short Course 
at University Farm, that two or three cover 
sprays following closely the petal-fall spray 
be used. He recommended the first cover 
spray be applied about seven to 10 days after 
the petal-fall spray, followed by one or two 
additional sprays at five-day intervals.—J. D. 
WINTER, Sec'y, St. Paul. 


RHODE ISLAND—At the Rhode Island Fruit 
Growers Association annual meeting Chester 
Dutton of the Cambridge Regional Market 
spoke enthusiastically of the auction market 
for local-grown apples. Many growers are in- 
terested in the possibilities of such a system. 

Importance of thoroughly spraying the top 
of the tree if scab is to be controlled was 
emphasized by Dr. O. C. Boyd of Massachu- 
setts State College. Under New England con- 
ditions growers should be able to spray the 
entire orchard in two days if good scab 
control is to be secured. 

Dr. Philip Garman of the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station stressed im- 
portance of using an oil spray in the delayed 

(Continued on page 28) 
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for a gualily 112-lon tuck 
AT A LOW PRICE ++ SEE GMC 





— as well as truck users in every other line of industry are 
inspecting, comparing and then selecting GMC trucks. And for very 
convincing reasons! Consider the extra value in the GMC 1'4-2 ton range, 
for instance. Available in either conventional or cab-over-engine types, 
these big, rugged GMC’s have such desirable features as advanced 
stream-style with exclusive “dual-tone” color design, roomy, comfortable, 
all-steel “Helmet-Top’” cabs, increased load space, safe, sure GMR 
hydraulic brakes of improved design, stabilized front end, protective full- 
pressure engine lubrication, extra rugged full-floating rear axle and dozens 
of other important advantages that definitely assure improved perform- 
ance, greater dependability and increased economy ...You, too, are urged 
to see GMC for quality at low cost—the 1'2 ton type or any other size 
from % to 12 tons that fits your needs. All are priced low on any basis of 
comparison. All are exceptional values. 
* 2 e 


GMC half-ton trucks are exceptionally popular among farmers because of their “truck-built” 
quality, performance, economy and bigness. Two sizes—l12” and 126” wheelbases. Pick-up 
bodies 77” and 91” long. All-steel ‘‘Helmet-Top” cabs. Removable stake-racks available. 
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QUALITY AT PRICES 
LOWER THAN AVERAGE 





Time payments through our own Y. M. A. C. Plan at lowest available rates 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS € TRAILERS 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK & COACH 


DIVISION OF 


YELLOW TRUCK & COACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
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Good reports of results on control 
- of codling moth, apple flea weevil, 
and other pests, by use of Alorco 
Cryolite, are coming in from every 
side. Because the particles are 
finer, Alorco Cryolite sticks better, 
covers more y> is easier 
to remove. Actual orchard use 
indicates no foliage injury. If your 
dealer does not have it, write to 
our distributors for complete infor- 
mation. Aluminum Ore Company. 


ALORCO 
CRYOLITE 


Sales Agent: Distributors: 

. E. I. Dupont de 
Aluminum Nemours, Grasselli 
i om Pp an y Chemicals Dept., 





Wilmington, Del. 


of America, U.S, Stauffer Chemical 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Pat. o#. Co., NewYork City 















TS EVERY ORCHARDIST 


FAC SHOULD HAVE 







This valuable | 
Bulletin 


ee 
H OW to Plant and Grow Trees”—a bulle- 
tin that is being eagerly sought by fruit 
gtowers everywhere—It reports conclusions 
digested from years of intensive research— 
Tells how top growth can be increased6 times. 
Read what leading pomologists say about this 
bulletin :—States one experiment station head, ‘‘A 
bulletin such as this adds to the fund of informa- 
tion’’ . . . States a leading extension horticulturist, 
“I would like to have a supply of extra copies to 
give to my fruit grower friends” . . . Writes an- 
other, ‘‘The facts which you have brought out in 
your bulletin are of particular interest.’’ 
Write today for a Free copy of this valuable bulle- 
tin. Address your request to Dept. AFG 5. 


PEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Division of Peat Import Corporation 
185 John Street New York, N.Y. 


A LL UN RRRTRRREER I: 
BAND YOUR APPLE TREES 


KILL CODLING MOTH 


Our experience has taught us how to chem- 
ically treat TREE BANDS that are guar- 
anteed to kill the worms. 


BANDING saves one or more spray appli- 
cations—does away with stings—and kills 
thousands of worms that would live over 
winter. Costs less than 2 cents per tree. 
Write for Circulars and Prices 
EDWIN H. HOUSE Saugatuck, Mich. 





Remember we pay the freight. 
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(Continued 
from page 12) 


PLUMS -+ 








The curculio often invades orchards 
where proper spray practices are fol- 
lowed because the grower has not 
removed the wild plum bushes from 
the vicinity of the planting. 

While searching for wild plum 
bushes, it also will be profitable to 
watch for neglected cultivated plum 
trees. Workers at the Michigan Ex- 
periment Station have found that such 
trees, although they may appear 
healthy, harbor plum virus diseases 
which are spread to nearby orchards 
by plum leafhoppers. 








CITRUS «+ 








STRANGE HEATING METHOD 


With interest rampant concerning 
heating of citrus groves after the 
frost damage of January, any new 
or unusual methods of heating citrus 
groves are sure to be of interest. 
From Ocean Springs, Miss., comes 
word of a method of citrus frost pro- 
tection which is as practical as it is 
unique. O. C. McDavid of Gulfport, 
Miss., is the correspondent who re- 
ports that Gus Nelson, on his citrus 
grove at Ocean Springs uses warm 
water from a large artesian well to 
spray the trees and thus maintains 
the temperature of the fruit and foli- 
age at an almost constant figure. 

Mr. Nelson has been experimenting 
with the use of the artesian water for 
the past 10 years and now has the 
grove piped for the delivery of the 
water. Cold weather has little chance 
to cause damage in the Nelson grove, 
since the water from the well is about 
85 degrees F throughout the year. The 
only cost for this system was the initial 
outlay for pipe, as pressure from the 
well forces the water over the trees. 
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Gus Nelson, Ocean Springs, Miss., citrus grower, looks over one of his 
grapefruit trees which is protected from low temperatures with artesian 
well water, as described below. 


When not needed for warming the 
trees, the water is diverted into a large 
reservoir surrounding the well. 








CHERRIES - 








BANDING FOR WORMS 


With the appearance of foliage 
on wild cherry trees, there are often 
large numbers of caterpillar tents. If 
these pests were content to ravage 
the leaves of the wild cherry, there 
would be little concern over their ac- 
tivities. But when the leaves of the 
wild cherries are gone, the caterpillars 
migrate to cultivated cherries or other 
fruit trees and start their work of 
destruction. Since the new leaves and 
small shoots provide the only available 
food for the caterpillars, large num- 
bers of them are often found feeding 
on one tree. 

Fruit growers have long known 
that the tent caterpillar can be killed 
by heavy spraying with arsenate of 
lead. However, all of the foliage may 
be eaten from smaller trees before the 
spray kills the worms. Thus, says M. 
A. Blake of the New Jersey Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, spraying 
with arsenate of lead may not be a sat- 
isfactory remedy for migrating, starv- 
ing tent caterpillars where young fruit 
trees are concerned. Peach trees, espe- 
cially, may be injured by the chemical 
when they are young. 

Mr. Blake recommends that a sticky 
substance known as “Tanglefoot” be 
used to prevent the caterpillars from 
ascending the trees. He says, though, 
that it is unwise to apply this material 
directly to the bark of young fruit 
trees and that a strip of wrapping 
paper about three or four inches wide 
should be wrapped about the trunk 
and a band of “Tanglefoot” one-half 
inch in width painted on about the 
middle of the paper girdle. 
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FILBERT INDUSTRY IN THE 
NORTHWEST 


C. £. SCHUSTER of Corvallis, Ore, 
decussed certain economic aspects of 
the filbert industry in the Northwest 
in a paper read at the last annual meet- 
ing of the Northern Nut Growers’ Asso- 
ciation at Geneva, N 

Mr. Schuster said that the commercial 
development of the filbert industry began 
soon after the World War, at about 
which time the oldest of the early small 

lantings began to demonstrate the possi- 
bilities of production. Enthusiasm ran 
high and all available nursery stock was 
planted. 

For awhile the western markets ab- 
sorbed the crop at high prices, but as 
production increased the surplus entered 
the eastern markets where, because of 
competition with the imported product, 
prices dropped 50 per cent and planting 
decreased sharply. 

During the depression filberts main- 
tained relatively higher price levels, thus 
stimulating additional planting. It has 
been estimated that 1500 acres were set 
in 1935 and probably as many more in 
1936. The 1935 estimate of acreage in 
Oregon and Washington was 9950 acres, 
of which about 4400 were in bearing. The 
greatest crop was 1000 tons in 1934, this 
being an increase of 900 per cent over 
the 100 tons produced in 1928. There will 
undoubtedly be heavy increases in pro- 
duction in the near future, which will 
bring new marketing problems. 

Filberts vary greatly in yield, some of 
the older plantings producing crops of 
2000 pounds to the acre. One orchard, 
with allowance for missing trees and 
pollinizers, is said to have yielded 3800 
pounds per acre. These are, however, 
maximum yields and are given publicity. 
It should be noted that a survey made 
in 1932 of 436 acres in 36 typical orchards 
showed the average yield per acre as but 
396 pounds. The nine orchards having 
the highest yields averaged 755 pounds 
per acre, and no orchard produced more 
than 1500 pounds per acre. On the whole 
a filbert orchard is reasonably profitable 
with average yields of 1000 pounds per 
acre. 

Filbert growing requires so little spe- 
cial equipment that it is a good crop for 
diversified farms. Moreover, none of the 
operations requires exact timing so that 
the orchard work can be adjusted easily 
to other farm work. Many growers are 
able to handle their orchards entirely 
with family labor. Cash costs of pro- 
ducing the 396 pounds per acre were 2.7 
cents per pound and 11 cents in non-cash 
to cover depreciation, interest on invest- 
ment, etc. 

The filbert, a native of Europe, has 
found congenial conditions in the region 
between the Cascade range and the 
Coastal Mountains of Oregon and Wash- 
ington. The greater part of the filbert 
acreage of the Pacific Northwest is in the 
Willamette Valley of northwestern Ore- 
gon and in the adjacent section of Clark 
County, Washington. More recently 
plantings have been made in Washington 
up to the Canadian line. South of the 
Willamette Valley the plantings are few 
and not so profitable. Very few orchards 
of commercial sizé have been established 
on the western slopes of the coastal 
mountains. East of the Cascades the 
same varieties are irregular in bearing. 

Co-operative marketing associations 
handle the greater portion of the crop. 
All filberts are graded as to size and sold 
mostly in 50 to 100-pound bags.—G. L. 
State, Sec’y, Northern Nut Growers’ 
Assn., Geneva, N. Y. 
MAY, 1937 
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GOOD 
GASOLINE 
HIGH COMPRESSION 
ENGINE 








O YOU want your tractor to pull 
three plows instead of two? Or get 
more work done in the same time? Or 
run at higher speeds? Or pull more im- 
plements? Then here’s how to add the 
power to do it: 
Fill the tank with regular grade 
gasoline, instead of low-grade 
tractor fuels. Then you can set the 
manifold to the ‘‘cold”’ position, and 
the cool mixture of air and gasoline 
will give more power than the hot 
mixture that must be used to vapor- 
ize low-grade fuels. 
You can increase power from 
regular gasoline still further by 
high compressioning your engine. 
High compression gets more power 
out of every gallon of good gasoline, 
because of increased engine efficiency. 
For high compressioning tractors, 
most tractor companies make high 
compression, or “altitude,” pistons or 
cylinder heads for installation in pres- 
ent equipment. 


When you buy a new tractor, specify 
a high compression engine for use with 
good, regular-grade gasoline. 

Thousands of high compression trac- 
tors are now in use, and there probably 
are some in your neighborhood. Ask 
your friends about the extra power and 
economy of good gasoline and high 
compression. 

With good gasoline in the tank, and 
a high compression engine under the 
hood, you discover oil dilution hasdisap- 
peared. Your motor runs cooler. You 
don’t have the nuisance of pulling the 
radiator curtain up and down. Your 
tractor runs in higher gears-—-gets work 
done faster. Never again will you want 
to run a tractor that doesn’t use good 
gasoline in a high compression engine. 
Ask your tractor dealer or write your 
manufacturer today. Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation, Chrysler Building, New 
York, N. Y., manufacturers of anti- 
knock fluids for premium and regular 
gasolines, 


It pays to buy GOOD GASOLINE 


FOR CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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Motor Scythe 


The iy } 
One-Man 
Gang! 







Operates One Hour on Pint of Fuel 


@ Get in under those low trees, 
next to fences, etc., where it's 
slow work (sometimes impossible) 
to mow with a hand scythe. Saves 
time and money. Growers find it 
actually pays for itself in almost no 
time. Sturdy construction insures 
long life, trouble-free operation. 
Easily operated by anyone. 30” 
wheel, 36” cutting bar mows 30” 
swath. Economical 
= % hp. air-cooled 
| motor. Weighs 135 
pounds; list price, 
$125.00 F.0.B. De- 
troit. Write for com- 
plete information. 











DETROIT 
HARVESTER 
COMPANY 


S457 W. Jefferson 
Detroit, Mich. 

























Genuinely 
Friendly 


featuring— 

Unusually Comfortable Rooms, 
Good Food, Faultlessly Served and 
Moderate, Uniform Rates, starting 
at $2.75 single. 


In CLEVELAND it's 
@ THE HOLLENDEN 


RICHARD F. MARSH, Mgr. 
In COLUMBUS it's 
@ THE NEIL HOUSE 


TOM. A. SABREY, Mgr. 
In AKRON it's 
@ THE MAYFLOWER 


C. J. FITZPATRICK, Mgr. 
In TOLEDO it's 
@ THE NEW SECOR 


B. R. BRENAN, JR., Mgr. 


For Your Winter Vacation 
In MIAMI BEACH it's 


@ THE FLEETWOOD 
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M. E. Gardner, left, head of Department of Horticulture, North Carolina State 
College, takes time out from the Virginia meeting to check over notes with H. R. 
Niswonger, center, and L. P. Watson, North Carolina extension horticulturists. 





From left to right: W. J. Welday, Smithfield, Ohio; C. W. Ellenwood, associate hor- 
ticulturist, Ohio Experiment Station; Tom White, Mentor, Ohio; and Tom Price, 
Newark, Ohio, pause before American Fruit Grower camera lens at the Ohio State 
Horticultural Society meeting held at Columbus. 





T. J. Maney, left, Department of Horticulture, lowa State College, meets A. Grant 
Fox, well-known fruit grower of Ruthven, Ont., Canada, at Virginia meeting. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAY, 1937 
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E. R. GALVIN 


"CATERPILLAR" APPOINTS 
NEW SALES CHIEF 


H. P. MEE, vice-president of 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., announces the 
recent appointment of E. R. (“Ed”) 
Galvin as general sales manager of the 
company. 

' Mr. Galvin, who is one of the most 
widely-known men in the tractor in- 
dustry and in industrial sales circles 
generally, left his position as general 
sales manager of The Cleveland 
Tractor Co. in 1928 to become a dis- 
trict representative for “Caterpillar,” 
contacting in the field a small group 
of the company’s dealers. Shortly 
thereafter he became sales manager 
in charge of the eastern sales divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Peoria. In 
January, 1936, he was appointed as- 
sistant general sales manager, from 
which position the new appointment 
isa further step of advancement. 


Prior to his connection with the 
tractor industry, “Ed” Galvin was for 
many years a member of the Du Pont 
organization, reaching with that com- 
pany the position of manager of the 
sporting powder division. Making his 
work also his hobby, he long held a 
place close to the top among trap- 
shooters of the United States and 
an enviable collection of trophies is 
evidence of his prowess in that sport. 


Mr. Mee, who as vice-president, not 
only has had immediate supervision of 
the sales department but also direc- 
tion of advertising and service activi- 
ties, relinquishes the direct super- 
vision of the sales department for the 
broader duties of directing all sales, 
service and advertising activities, and 
to assist‘ more fully in general com- 
pany administration matters. 





Benton Harbor (Mich.) market 
completed one of its best seasons last 
fall. Total value of produce, mainly 
fruit, sold over the market during the 
past season amounted to $4,780,- 
731.42, according to the report of the 


Federal-State Market News Service. 
MAY, 1937 







































THaT’s what many farmers are say- 
ing these days. It’s easy enough to 
talk economy ... but not so easy 
to prove it. Ford talks economy... 
then backs up every statement made 
about Ford V-8 Trucks and Com- 
mercial Cars by offering you an 
“‘on-the-job’’ test. 

This test has showed thousands of 
farmers how to cut their hauling 
costs. It has helped hundreds of 
farmers to choose between the 85- 
horsepower and 60-horsepower V-8 
engines. It has proved to them that 
it is possible to get BOTH perform- 
ance and economy. The 85-horsepower 
V-8 engine is available for any type 
in the Ford V-8 Truck and Commer- 
cial Car line. The 60-horsepower V-8 





“rm SAVING money & 
SINCE | CHANGED TO 
FORD U-8 TRUCKS” 
















is available for those types that are 
most frequently used for light loads. 
With these two engines and the many 
body types, wheelbases and items of 
equipment available, Ford now offers 
a line of trucks and commercial cars 
that meets practically all farm haul- 
ing needs. 

Your Ford dealer will be glad to give 
you the facts about this Specialized 
Transportation. See him... and set 
a date for an “‘on-the-job”’ test of a 
Ford V-8 Truck or Commercial Car 
under your own operating conditions 
. » » Without cost or obligation. 


@ Convenient, economical terms through 
the Authorized Ford Finance Plans of the 


Universal Credit Company. 
ee. Also Special Farmer 
Credit Service. 


FORD V°3 TRUCKS 


AND COMMERCIAL CARS 
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INSURE 
FRUIT 
CROP 


AGAINST 7 A L 
One hail storm undoes the orchard work 
of months—destroys the brightest ptos- 
pects for a profitable crop. 


Why carry ali the risk yourself? Why - 
spend your time spraying, dusting, fer- 
tilizing, pruning, only to have-it all 
wiped out by a single hail storm? 





Your investment in money and time 
deserves protection in a reliable com- 
pany writing Hail Insurance. Look at 
the list below, with risks distributed 
over the country, and let one of them 
relieve you of this heavy responsibility. 
Talk to your local agent now about Hail 
Insurance. 





APPLES RUINED BY HAIL 





7Etna Insurance Company 
World Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Piedmont Fire Insurance Company 
Insurance Company of North America 
Alliance Insurance Company 
Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
National Security Fire Insurance Company 
Central Fire Insurance Company 
Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Sentinel Fire Insurance Company 
Michigan Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
New England Fire Insurance Company 


SEE LOCAL AGENT IN YOUR TOWN 
OR ADDRESS THE COMPANY 





THESE APPLES A TOTAL LOSS 


HAIL DEPARTMENT—209 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 





















| 
FREE BOOK 2" "2" 7 











COMPLETE SYSTEMS ro ing aed a eg 
from 200 gallons to & mail the coupon. 
5,000 gallons per 2 ay 15 
hour at new Fair. , 
00 Ss M, tae fe ; 


low price Chi te Wabag te & Co, 


Pleas 80, Min, AVe., 











@ Whether or not you 
have electricity, whether 


you draw from deep or al Lake ater Supp] 
shallow well, lake, or tina Sia nin, 

: 4 ave Ting ~--Shal] 
stream, you can have | XN, ” lectricig “a, Deep ane f 
running water at re- as Nag. i... 
markably low cost. Com- Adare... ; nase, iia it ister, 
plete systems, from 200 Agen i ee ~~roeed VQ 


To, 
gallons to 5,000 gallons =. 
per hour at new low rr 
price. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE HOME WATER SYSTEMS 


Engine or motor driven for every farm or home use 
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PAUL C. NORDLOH 


NEW "CLETRAC" ADVER. 
TISING MANAGER 


W iuaM ABILDGAARD, | general 
sales manager of The Cleveland Tractor 
Company, announces the appointment of 
Paul C. Nordloh as advertising manager 
Mr. Nordloh comes to the Cletrac organi- 
zation with a wide experience in the tractor 
and industrial field. For the past three years 
he was with Deere & Company, Moline, 
Ill., where he was responsible for a large 
part of the advertising and sales promo- 
tional material used on John Deere tractors, 
Previously he was for nine years with The 
Procter & Collier Advertising Agency, Cin. 
cinnati. 





AMERICAN POMOLOGY 
(Continued from pagel4) 


getting color after irrigation. This is not 
at all the case. In fact, I get a much better 
color and that earlier than in the unwatered 
plots. 

“Of course there is no way of saying 
definitely what an irrigation system will 
cost, for this is entirely dependent on the 
amount of lift and the distance you have to 
convey the water. The pipe, of course, is 
the item of greatest expense. Our present 
investment in our irrigation plant is $7, 
663.35. I might add that it more than paid 
for itself in the season of 1930 alone. 

“To sum it all up, irrigation will produce 
a greater yield of high-quality fruit at a 
very moderate additional expense, but let 
me sound a note of warning. Do not rush 
into this work without a thorough knowl- 
edge of all the conditions of your own 
irrigation problem. Be sure that you have 
ample water at the time you need it, that 
your lift and distance is not prohibitive, 
that your contours are practical, and that 
your low spots will drain or can be drained. 
Consult your own state agricultural engi- 
neers. They are trained experts and I am 
sure that you will find them ready and 
eager to render you every assistance.” 

The benefits of orchard irrigation were 
emphasized by three prominent fruit grow- 
ers at the 70th annual meeting of the Ohio 
State Horticultural Society at Columbus in 
January. C. E. Dutton, Milford Center, 
Ohio, former president of the Ohio society, 
and now vice-president of the A.P.S., con- 
cluded his discussion by stating, “Our ex- 
perience with irrigation gives us bigger and 
better apples, maintains our trees in a more 
vigorous and healthy condition, and, as 4 
result, we find that irrigation has paid ina 
big way in our orchard under the conditions 
which have existed during the past seven 


years.” 
BIG 


SECRETARY 
MAY, 1987 
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A DIARY OF SWIFT 
DISASTER 
(Continued from page 10) 
une 22nd—Fruit is mostly healed 


Even apples with one- 
and Diss away and showing the 
seeds are often healing and remain- 
ing on the tree. No new growth 
showing as yet on the severely in- 
‘ured sides of the tree. 

June 26th—The hail cuts and 
dents seem to be more noticeable as 
the fruit increases in size. 

une 30th—An inch of rain fell 





from 2:30 to 3:30 P.M., accompanied | 


by a very heavy wind and two min- 
utes of heavy hail. This hail hit only 
the north half of the orchard and 


WwW 


did little damage to any of the 
fruit except the early varieties, 
which were much softer than the 
late varieties as harvest was just 
starting on Transparent. This hail 
did heavy damage to the Purdue Ex- 


as of round stones one-fourth to | 
one-half inch in diameter. This hail | 


perimental Orchard three-fourths of | 


a mile to the northeast. 


July 6th—The hail that hit the | 


Transparent and Duchess blocks so 
hard on June 30 is very noticeable 


now in the form of thousands of | 
chocolate colored dents and cuts. It | 


is really causing more cullage than 


the much heavier hail on May 25. | 
The earlier hail damage is well | 
corked over and healed, while the | 


last hail damage is raw and un- 
healed, with thousands of fruits 
starting to decay at the injury. 

July 8th—The hail of May 25 
along with the increased damage 
from the one on June 30 has made 
it almost impossible to find a good 
No. 1 Transparent. 


July 14th—The trees had _ stood 
the drought and severe heat fine up 
until yesterday. The hail took off 
so much of the foliage from the tops 
and west and northwest sides that 
as a result thousands of apples are 
becoming sunburnt. 

July 23rd—The hail injury is still 
very noticeable in the form of torn 
and ragged leaves and by the ab- 
sence of many that were torn off. 
Also, an arsenic injury seems to be 
developing around the cuts and tears 
in the leaf. It will be a pleasure to 
see this hail-torn, drought-ridden 
crop of fruit off the trees, as well as 
these ragged and abused leaves. The 
hail wounds on the bark are mostly 
well healed now. The hail-cut fruits, 
while in some of the most wierd and 
contorted shapes imaginable, have 
done a splendid job of healing, but 
are seriously blemished and disfig- 
ured. These fruit cuts have healed 
over with a brownish black-like cork 
which resembles the tree bark. It 
is loosening and sloughing off now. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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ONE DAY 


TWENTY-FOUR HOURS IN THE 
LIFE OF A FARM TELEPHONE 


1 Children invited to ice ¢ 
2 Mother telephones to 


3 Father makes Long 
operator, 


ream party by telephone. 
all off an appointment. 
Distance call to portable mill 


4 Relatives invited to Sunday dinner 


5 Father telephones 


6 Father telephones 
ring out. 
7 Relatives tele 


roads, 


8 Mother tele 


Voice to the marke 
and doubt in you 


reach by telephone. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (&} 





Phone from neighbor’s 
° . 
couldn’t make it to the farm, 


for market reports, 


from town asking what to 


saying they 
due to slippery 


Phones neighbors Ril 
& asking if 
has cucumbers for sale. ; 6 Mt any one 


9 Call from portable mill o 
he will arrive first thing i 


10 Neighbors telephone invi 


perator telling father 
n the morning, 


tation to reunion. 
As shown by this record of calls, 
an important partner in farm life. 
t place and it mini 


r daily activitie 
. ° Ss. Doctor Vv "i 
narian, neighbor, and friend are pater 


the telephone is 
It carries your 
mizes suspense 


always within 


SPOR 2 


S ATED © 
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Spray Guns with Controlled Streamline 


W. L. HAMILTON & CO. 


BANGOR - MICHIGAN 


Six Models - A gun for eve 
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ROOT ousters 


Are easily regulated for light and heavy 
applications. The high air velocity creates , 
a magnetic charge in the material causing 
it to cling to foliage and branches. Root 
Orchard Dusters are portable and can be 
easily mounted on any truck or convey- P 
ance. They reduce your dusting costs and 
make the job easier and quicker. For 
catalog of complete line for orchard and 
crop dusting, write 


The Root Manufacturing Co. | 
1011-1051 Power Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


~~wTeeereerewrewvevewvevewvevewvyvVvVVWV¥V?P? 
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rden 


Powerful 1 and 2 Cylinder Tractors 
for Small Farms, Gardeners, Florists, 


3 
Ai 






Standard 





Nurseries, Fruit and Poultry Men. 


low 
eed 










$ ° NEW MODELS 

pe ™ - h am ote ee for Field, 
yi ur a7 

ow u Crop Tools. 
Also Run Belt 
Machines, Pumps, Saws. etc. 
High Wheels-Enclosed Gears 

LOW PRICES 
Write for Easy Terms Plan SF} 1 Leh 7 oe TVG 
and Free Catalog ete orate 
STANDARD ENGINE CoO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
3211 Como Ave. 2448 Market St. 208 a. NY 


























CHARACTER 


Here, one instinctively feels those 
perfections of hospitality and serv- 
ice that have made The Bellevue 
famous ... Rates Begin at $3.50 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


PHILADELPHIA 
One of the few famous hotels in America 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mgr. 








ENJOY BEAUTIFUL 


FALSE TEETH 


AT NEW 
LOW PRICES 


STATES DENTAL COMPANY 


2557 Milwaukee Avenue Chicago 








Kill Weeds 
with Fire!:; 


48 Page Booklet No. 990 gives 
valuable information on solving 
99 Farm Problems. Write 


mn, West New York, 
BURNER me B> 








3end for FREE CATALOG andSAVE 
MONEY. Tells you how to BUY DI- 
RECT from Berry Box and 





Basket Factory at Rock Bottom Prices. 


Get LOW PRICES 


on Berry Boxes 


and 


BASKETS 






the largest 


NEW ALBANY BOX & BASKET CO., Box 102, New Albany, Ind. 
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HARDY 


By W. H. ALDERMAN 


more than any other and is perhaps 
the nearest approach to the desired 
“best all around stock.” 


Hibernal is a large, vigorous, fast- 
growing tree with heavy, wide-spread- 
ing branches and a relatively open top. 
Of special interest is the fact that the 
branches. form very wide-angled 
crotches in which splitting is prac- 
tically unknown. Hf a graft fails to 
“take,” shoots from lower buds will 
continue a straight, outward growth 
in the direction taken by the original 
branch. Such shoots on a Virginia 
crab’ often make a crooked growth 
in an upward direction and are fre- 
quently useless for later grafting. 
This is perhaps the major point of 
superiority of Hibernal over Virginia 
crab. Fire blight is often an annoying 
factor in topworking’ operations. 
Hibernal, although far from immune, 
is at least partially resistant to this 
disease. 

Let no one gain the impression that 
by topworking a tender or semi-hardy 
variety upon Hibernal he has trans- 
formed that variety into a hardy one 
that will no longer be subject to 
winterkilling. This is far from the 
truth. It even may be questioned if 
the tender top derives any hardiness 
or, more properly speaking, cold re- 
sistance from its hardy stock. It may 
happen under conditions of extreme 
cold that the scion top may kill back 
to the graft union and the stock re- 
main uninjured. 

What topworking does accomplish 
is to provide a hardy trunk and crotch 
system for those varieties that fre- 
quently suffer from trunk or crotch 
injury. To accomplish this purpose 
most effectively, the grafts must be 
set in the main scaffold branches 
from eight to 12 inches out from the 
trunk. Setting a single graft into a 
hardy one or two-year-old whip 
merely provides the future tree with 
a hardy trunk and leaves the main 
crotches no more resistant to winter 
injury than in an ungrafted tree of 
the same variety. 

Formerly, Hibernal was extensive- 
ly propagated by northern nurseries 
in the Midwest but the development 
of hardy varieties of better quality 

has reduced the demand and these 
nurseries are now growing only small 
quantities or have ceased propagating 
it altogether. A recent survey showed 
only nine Minnesota nurseries offer- 
ing this variety for sale in 1937. With 
the renewed interest being shown in 





Hibernal for topworking purposes, 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


STOCKS 


A SYMPOSIUM 
(Continued from pages 8 and 9) 


nursery propagation is being increased 
and an ample supply will doubtless 
become available in two or thre 
years. 


By J. A. McCLINTOCK 


and crotch injury caused by low tem. 
peratures. 

With so many desirable traits it j; 
but natural that many commercial 
growers should ask whether the Vir. 
ginia crab is an equally good stock 
for other varieties. The only add. 
tional evidence which the Indiana ex. 
periments afford to date is a block of 
Ben Davis on various stocks at the 
Mitchell substation. These trees are 
about the same age as the Lafayette 
plantings of Grimes, and it is no 
exaggeration to state that the Ben 
Davis on own-rooted Virginia crab 
are much better than those on other 
stocks, both in growth of trees and 
yields of fruit. 


In recent years the red strains of a 
number of commercial varieties have 
come into prominence; therefore, our 
later plantings at Purdue have con- 
sisted chiefly of these red bud sports 
topworked into the scaffolds of own- 
rooted Virginia crab stocks. From 
these test blocks it is expected that 
evidence regarding the affinity of 
these promising new varieties for Vir- 
ginia crab will be obtained. For years 
nurseries have raised all varieties on 
French crab seedling roots and 
orchardists have noted marked differ- 
ences in affinity. If own-rooted Vir- 
ginia crab will impart to scion varie- 
ties even a portion of the vigor which 
the Purdue tests prove it gives to 
Grimes and Ben Davis, then the sub- 
stitution of Virginia crab for French 
crab as a rootstock will be a step for- 
ward in commercial horticulture. 

The Indiana evidence is entirely 
with Virginia crab on its own roots 
and we are continuing our experi- 
ments with own-rooted stocks because 
to date we have seen no experimental 
evidence that Virginia crab, used as 
an intermediate, will impart increased 
vigor to either the scion or the French 
crab root system. 


By T. J. MANEY 


vicissitudes of midwestern climate, 
ranging from —40 degrees F. cold 
to 115 degrees F. summer heat, plus 
droughts and lack of winter snow 
cover, were experienced. 

In the Midwest we have had from 
time to time what are known as test 
seasons, consisting of extremes i 


winter and summer temperatures ac 
MAY, 1997 
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npanied by deficiencies of moisture. 
characteristics. of such seasons 
pest illustrated by setting down 


= e figures to show the temperature 


ules which occurred in Iowa 
during 1956. | 
Table 2 
Representative —— Tempera- 
January 1936 | ~ 

: ce eee 25. ~+22°F. 
—_ %. sis 
0) eee Zi. —=14 

» —26 29. —15 
3. —22 30. —14 
24. ne 31. —20 


February 1936 
ii F. 8. —15°F. 15. —10°F. 


; a 9 16 16. —14 
; 8 10. —14 17, —10 
1 —13 i. «45 i 
5 27 12, 0 19. —20 
gig 13. 4 20. 1 
7 — 6 i, 17 Ba 


Representative Iowa Maximum 
Temperatures 


July 1936 


1, 93°F. 11. :104°F. 21. 93°F. 
2. 95 12. 103 22. 105 
3. 109 13. 106 23. 102 
4. 111 14. 109 24. 105 
5, 106 15. 109 25. 111 
6. 102 16. 111 26. 114 
7, 99 17. 109 27. 99 
g 99 18. 109 28. 101 
9. 103 19. 106 29. 88 
10. 104 20. 93 30. 92 
31. 91 


Mean Maximum—102.6°F. 


Similar seasonal atrocities also 
occurred in 1843, 1855, 1866, 1872, 
1882, 1884, 1894, 1899, 1918, and 
1936. Iowa fruit growers learned 
lessons from these extreme condi- 
tions. The earliest orchard plantings 
were almost entirely wiped out by the 
winter of 1843. These orchards con- 
sisted of Baldwin, Rhode Island 
Greening, Yellow Newtown, Grimes, 
Jonathan, Maiden Blush, Spitzen- 
burg, etc. In fact, practically every 
apple variety originated in the United 
States has been tried out in Iowa. At 
the World’s Fair in Chicago about 
500 varieties were shown in the Iowa 
exhibit. 

Very fortunately there were in- 
cluded in the early plantings certain 
hardy varieties like Red Siberian, 
Hyslop, Transcendent, Hewes Vir- 
ginia crab, and miscellaneous natural 
seedlings. These sorts were able to 
take it on the chin and, along with 
similar hardy types, were largely used 
as stocks for topworking in the or- 
chards next planted. Later Hibernal, 
Virginia _ crab, Charlamoff, 
Antonovka, Malinda, Haas, Sheriff, 
and others came into the picture. 
These varieties were used extensively 
by the older growers and the oldest 
trees still existing in Iowa were top- 
worked mainly by stem grafting. 

Of all the stocks which were used, 
Hibernal and Virginia crab have been 
outstanding. However, we now feel 
that there are many others which may 

(Continued on page 28) 
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MULHOLLAND OrcHARD ComMPANy, _ per day. Savings of $300 to $500 per 


North Los Angeles, California, cul- year on fuel are commonly reported 
tivates 35 acres of irrigated walnut by “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor 
grove in 10 hours, on only 18 gallons —_ owners. 


of 5c Diesel fuel—with their Orchard Sevt : 

« 1129? Th avings Turned into Profits 
a re — Many “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors 
— ee have each worked 12,000, 15,000 and 


$300 to $500 Annual Savings more hours—and are still going 
To deep-disk this acreage daily used strong. Turning large fuel savings 
to require 35 gallons of 10c gasoline. _into profits with dependable perform- 
Thus, the Diesel RD4 is saving $2.60 ance and low up-keep! 


CATERPILLAR ons it 


REC. v.98. PAT. OFF. 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF DIESEL 
ENGINES AND TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS 





| 





CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Dept. A-5, Peoria, ILLINOIS 


acres of orchard. 





Gentlemen: I operate 





My present power is 
Please send me information on: 


[_] Orchard Model Twenty-Two [_] Orchard Model Diesel RD4 [_] Orchard Model Thirty 


R. F. D. 








Name 
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COPPER SULPHATE 


99% pure, always uniform—the 
standard for home mixed 


[BORDEAUX MIXTURE 


* 
Mono-Hydrated Copper Sulphate 
35% Metallic Copper Content 


NICHOLS COPPER CO. 


A Unit of the Phelps-Dodge Corporation 
40 WALL ST..N.Y.C. * 230 N. MICH. AVE.. CHICAGO 
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RENEW YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION NOW! 


Magazines 


SAVE Money—Order at 


Low Cost Your Favorite 








Offer No. 20-27 ALL 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER..1 yr. FIVE 
Household Magazine...................... a yr. ONLY 
Ae en 
Poultry Tribune... cesses 1 yr. $1.00 
Woman’s World 1 yr. 





Offer No. 20-53 ALL 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER.1 yr.| FOUR 
Woman’s World lyr. > ONLY 
Hunting & Fishing........................ 1 yr. 
Cappers Parmer............................ 1 yr. 





$1.00 








Offer No. 20-82 ALL 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER..1 yr.| FOUR 
Woman’s World lyr. > ONLY 
Capper’s Farmev..........................- 1 yr. 1 45 
Pathfinder (52 issues).................. 1 yr. $ . 





ALL 


omniey, Minne a acc 1 yr. 
Poultry Tribune 
Household Magazine 


1 yr. 
1 yr. 








ONLY 


$ .80 


Offer No. 6-9 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER.1 zh FOUR 





For One (I) Year and Your 
Choice of Any Three of the 


















































Following Magazines for 
ee $1.75 
Check Three 

( ) McCall’s Magazine. 1 yr. 
( ) Pathfinder (52 issues) —................ 1 yr. 
( ) Country Home 3 yrs. 
( ) Silver Screen 1 yr. 
( ) Woman’s World 2 yrs. 
( ) Boys’ Life 1 yr. 
( ) Household Magazine ......0....2....-...0 2 yrs. 
( ) Fact Digest. 1 yr. 
( ) Etude Music Magazine 6 mos. 
( ) Flower Grower. 6 mos. 
( ) Capper’s Farmer 2 yrs. 
( ) Parents’ Magazine 6 mos. 
( ) Hunting & Fishing.................... lyr. 
( ) Dog World..... 6 mos 
(| ) Outdoors ...... 1 yr. 
( ) Market Growers Journal.................... lyr. 
( ) Pictorial Review 1 yr. 
( ) Poultry Tribune 4 yrs 
( ) American Cookery...................—... 6 mos. 
( ) National Sportsman 1 yr. 
( ) Breeders’ World ~<a 4 yrs 
( ) Hunter-Trader-Trapper —.—. ~-6 mos 
( ) Popular Science Monthly................ 6 mos. 
( ) American Boy 1 yr. 





NOTE: You may have AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER for one year and any TWO (2) 
of the above magazines for onlly.............. $1.45 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 1370 Ontario St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





$ Se 
the magazines marked with an X,. 


Name 





l 
| 
| Enclosed find for which please send me 
| 
| 
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an acre. 








BOMBED FROM THE Sky 


(Continued from page 7) 


hail-damaged apples and peaches in 
the Keystone State last summer 
amounted to $63,000. Conservative 
estimates place the yearly loss of 
tree fruits due to hail in this State 
alone at approximately $250,000. 
This would indicate that hail has 
robbed Pennsylvania fruit growers 
of an income of $3,000,000 during 
the past 11 years. This situation is 
similar in any fruit locality. 

Starting in the East with a modest 
beginning, hail insurance protection 
is rapidly spreading throughout the 
Middle West. Most of the insurance 
companies have organized their busi- 
ness into definite territories. 

The maximum amount of insur- 
ance allowed tree-fruit growers per 
acre is $300. For brambles $250 per 
acre is allowed, while the maximum 
coverage for grapes is $200. These 
amounts may vary with different 
sections and with the various com- 
panies writing the insurance, but in 
general they are uniform. While the 
rates offered by the companies are 
usually identical for a given district, 
the difference may be marked be- 
tween sections in a given state. 

The applications and results of 
hail insurance may best be consid- 
ered from the standpoint of an ac- 
tual insurance example. 

Expense incurred in taking care 
of an orchard is the first item for 
consideration. Cost of all cultural 
operations to bring the fruit to ma- 
turity, let us say, will amount to $50 
This cost, should the fruit 
set warrant, is the least the grower 
should carry for protection. Should 
the fruit on his farm show excep- 
tional promise, the grower insures it 
for 100 per cent of its value. Esti- 
mates indicate that there will be a 
6000-bushel yield. If the grower es- 
timates that the crop will bring $1 a 
bushel, he will take out a $6000 hail 
insurance policy. Coverage totals 
$300, or the maximum amount for 
a 20-acre orchard. Cost of such a 
policy is usually four to six per cent 
of the value of the insurance. 

A severe hailstorm occurs on a 
July afternoon. Immediately after 
the storm the grower examines his 
orchard carefully and estimates the 
severity of the damage. This esti- 
mate is entered on the notice of loss 
received with the policy, which he 
forwards to the company. 

The company advises their adjust- 
er of the situation and the latter in- 
spects the orchard to make a per- 
centage loss adjustment. Settlement 
is made on this basis. Some com- 
panies do not make final adjust- 
ments until after the fruit has ma- 
tured, although an inspection of the 
orchard is made soon after the 
storm. 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


Policy rates are usually th 
whether the policy is then an 
June or September. ” 

The percentage-deductible Policy 
another form of hail insurance pode 
ters to the grower desiring greater 
coverage on severe losses. Should 4 
grower hold a 10 per cent deductible 
policy and his fruit is ruined, he jg 
paid only for the loss over 10 per 
cent of the total crop. If he holds 
a 10 per cent deductible policy ang 
35 per cent of his crop is destroyed 
he is paid for 25 per cent of the joss 
This policy carries a lower rate. _ 

Experience and _ standardization 
enable the insurance company ad- 
justers to expertly determine the 
amount of destroyed fruit. Under 
one prominent system, an orchard 
is examined as a whole and then the 
areas suffering the greatest and the 
least damage are agreed upon. Sam. 
ples are taken from trees in each of 
these areas to obtain a cross section 
of the crop condition. Hail damage 
is usually more severe on the wind- 
ward side of the tree. Samples are 
taken from this side, from the lee- 
ward side, and from points halfway 
around the other sides. A strip is 
selected from the lowest branches 
to the top of the tree and all of the 
fruit in this strip is picked to make 
up the sample. 

The samples of fruit are graded 
into the following classifications: 
Commercially sound, slight damage, 
severe damage, total loss, and culls, 
The latter includes fruit thrown into 


the cull classification for other 
causes than hail. No allowance is 
made for such losses. When the 


fruit has been classed and counted, 
the percentage of loss is computed 
and adjustment is made on the basis 
of this figure. 





"LUCKILY, WE WERE 


COVERED" 
(Continued from page 11) 


These were divided into Federal 
grades. The reduction in the num- 
ber of apples in each grade, caused 
by hail, was noted and the percent- 
age of loss was determined in this 
way. Settlement was made on the 
percentage basis on the amount of 
insurance carried. 

We plan to continue with hail in- 
surance as it is impossible to tell 
when hail is liable to come, and such 
protection is relatively cheap when 
you consider what may happen if 
you are not covered. 

Hail insurance stood us in good 
stead last summer and when anyone 
asks me about our troubles with 
hail, I just say, “Luckily, we were 
covered.” 

MAY, 1937 
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ADIARY OF SWIFT 
DISASTER 
(Continued from page 23) 


30th—After the heavy rain 
last Saturday the trees look the best 


have looked since the hail. 
e the hail has caused a very 
oss of leaf the trees seem to 
de good buds for next year’s 


they 
Whil 
heavy | 
have ma 
crop. 
August 7th—For the past few 
days many of the severely hail-cut 
apples are cracking badly—even 
Turley and Winesap which we have 
never known to crack before. 


August 17th—Considering the se- 
vere punishment the foliage has tak- 
en this season, it still looks reason- 
ably well even though the ground 
under many of the trees is well cov- 
ered with leaves. 

October 1st—Even if no other fac- 
tor than destruction of fruit and 
foliage by hail had been considered 
this season, the loss would have 
been exceedingly heavy. The hail in- 
jury to the leaves and fruit has 
caused a tendency to increase the in- 
jury from codling moth, drought, 
sprays, and size of fruit has been af- 
fected. Although the hail injury gave 
codling moth a fine opportunity to 
get into the fruit, the total codling 
moth injury at harvest was less than 
seven per cent. We believe that the 
oil used as an ovicide with the lead 
in every spray after the hail played 
the leading role in preventing cod- 
ling moth from taking the crop. 

Because of hail injury, 94.6 per- 
cent of our fruit failed to make U.S. 
No. 1 grade. 

It is hard for me to think what an 
apple tree can’t stand. Even after 
spring frosts, hail, heavy first brood 
sprays, locust by the millions, spray 
injury, drought and unprecedented 
heat, all coming in one season, these 
trees seem to have produced a fine 
crop of fruit buds for the coming 
year and looked very respectable on 
October 15. 





John W. Lucabaugh, prominent 
Adams County (Pa.) fruit grower, 
was chosen one of Pennsylvania’s 
Master Farmers at the State Farm 
Show. Another Pennsylvania grower, 
Alan T. White, Montgomery County, 
received this coveted award. Both 
growers are active members of the 
State Horticultural Association of 
Pennsylvania and consistently pro- 
duce quality fruit. 





Planting of Meyer lemon trees and 
production of this fruit has been 
steadily increasing in the south Texas 
citrus belt. This variety has proved 
to be as resistant as grapefruit to low 
temperatures. Its aromatic flavor, 
juiciness and thin skin have aided in 
its recognition as a superior lemon. 
MAY, 1937 
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A Safener for Lime Sulphur—tLead Arsenate 
Spray Combinations 


“MAGNETIC” CATALYTIC SULPHUR 


Lead Arsenate and Lime Sulphur 
ordinarily react when used in the 
same spray tank and form injurious 
soluble arsenical heme and 
black lead sulphide sludge. 'Mag- 
netic" Catalytic Sulphur effective- 
ly retards this reaction. It also 
speeds up the normal Lime Sulphur 
set and acts as a spread- 
er and sticker. The 80% 
pure Sulphur in "Mag- 
netic" Catalytic Sulphur 
also helps to control scab. 


For years Apple Growers have 
been asking for a product that will 
prevent the damaging reaction 
when Lead Arsenate and Lime Sul- 
phur are combined. In answer to 
this demand, Stauffer has per- 
fected "Magnetic" Catalytic Sul- 
phur which, when added 

to this spray combination y 
neutralizes the injurious < 
chemical compounds 

that damage your crops. 























OTHER STAUFFER PRODUCTS 


“Magnetic Spray" Wettable Sulphur Magnetic" Cryolite-Sulphur Spray 
Electric’ Super-Adhesive Dusting Sul- "Magnetic" Cryolite Dust 

"Magnetic" Rotenone-Sulphur Dust 
"Magnetic" Pyrethrum-Sulphur Dust 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave., New York “— 
Chicago, Ill. reeport, Texas 


phur 
“Magnetic” Cryolite-Sulphur Dust 
















MAIL COUPON TODAY 
Stauffer Chemical Co., 420 Lex. Ave., N.Y.C. 


Please send me your new circular on ‘‘Magnetic’’ Catalytic 
Sulphur 













Also send literature on 










Name 








Address 














= PUMP WATER WITH NO OPERATING COST from 
Rife Rams spring, creek or artesian well having at least 2-ft. fall and flow- 
ing 2 gallons per minute or more. Pump water to house and 


barn, or for irrigation. Continuous flow. Money’s worth or money back. Send for catalog. 
RIFE RAM & PUMP WORKS, Box 17 Waynesboro, Va. 




















ASHTABULA BERRY CRATES 


Eliminate loss due to crushed berries! 


NOTE THESE FEATURES 


1. One inch clearance over top of 
baskets in each layer. 
2. Separator pad between layers. 
3. Ample _ ventilation. No_ spoiled 
fruit. 

These modern and attractive contain- 
ers deliver your berries to the consumer as 
fresh and whole as when they were packed 
insuring quicker sales at top prices. 





Write us for information 


ASHTABULA CORRUGATED BOX CO. 
ASHTABULA, OHIO 
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OPPORTUNITY ADS 


Only 15¢ a Word—CASH WITH ORDER 


ADDRESS: AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 
1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio - 











BABY CHICKS 


AS WORLD’S LARGEST CHICK PRODUCERS, WE 
can save you money. Big Catalog Free. COLONIAL 
POULTRY FARMS, Pleasant Hill, Missouri. 











BEES 
BEES FOR CROSS POLLINIZING FRUIT BLOOM OR 
— honey. Write for prices. D. C. JACKSON, Funston, 
eorgia. 











BERRY BOXES 


USE MODERN GREEN AND WHITE ROLLRIM BERRY 
Boxes for Fruit and Vegetables. Write now. Liberal Dis- 
counts. ROLLRIM BOX COMPANY, Dept. E, Benton 
Harbor, Michigan. 











BERRY PLANTS 

BOYSENBERRY, ALSO FIRST RELEASE OF NEW 
FRANKLIN D. AND NECTARBERRY PLANTS, -which 
yielded for us last year twice the fruit of Boysenberry. 
Thornless Loganberry, Lloyd George Raspberry and others. 
— RANCHO, 1037 Deana Road, El Monte, Cali- 
ornia. 

RANCHO VERDAD BOYSENBERRY. WORLD’S 
largest vineberry. Taste resembles raspberry. Hardy, true 
to name plants prepaid 10—$2.00, 100—$12.00. RANCHO 
VERDAD, Mentone, California-Ardmore, Oklahoma. 














CIDER MILLS 


CULL APPLES MAKE MONEY IF PUT INTO SWEET 
Cider. Roadside mills, filters, pumps and supplies. Book- 
let F how to keep cider sweet, make vinegar quickly and 
money in roadside mills freee PALMER BROS., Cos Cob, 
Connecticut. 











CROTALARIA SEED 


CROTALARIA SPECTABILIS SEED: HEAVIEST LEG- 
ume cover crop. Reserve now. GRAND ISLAND NURS- 
ERIES, Eustis, Florida. 


DAIRY GOATS 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, DEPT. 703, FAIRBURY, 
a. a Magazine, 50c yearly. Introductory 3 
months 10c. 




















FOR SALE 


“BEAN” FRUIT POLISHING-SORTING MACHINE. 
Practically new. Bargain. LOU HOLCOMBE, West Sims- 
bury, Connecticut. 


HOSE SWIVELS 
TODD ORIGINAL HOSE SWIVEL, $1.25 EACH. A. B. 
TODD, Vermilion, Ohio. 
HOSIERY 
BEAUTIFUL SILK HOSIERY 5 PAIRS $1.00. FULL- 


fashioned 3 Pairs $1.00 (Trial 39c pr.). DIRECTCO, 
AF221W Broad, Savannah, Georgia. 





























NURSERY STOCK 


SPECIAL PRICES: BLOOD RED DELICIOUS, BLOOD 
Red Stayman, Yellow Delicious apple; peach trees. JONES 
NURSERY COMPANY, Woodlawn. Virginia. 


PATENTS 


National Trade Mark Company 
Munsey Buildin 
Washington, D. C. 

Trade Mark Specialists 


PATENTS. LOW COST. BOOK AND ADVICE FREE. 
L. F. RANDOLPH, Dept. 568-A, Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


FILMS DEVELOPED AND PRINTED, INCLUDING 
two beautiful olive tone enlargements Free. 25c Coin. 
UNITED PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


FILMS DEVELOPED ANY SIZE, 25¢ COIN, INCLUD- 
ing two enlargements. CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, 
Box 829, La Crosse. Wisconsin. 


PLANTS FOR SALE 


FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, EACH BUNCH FIFTY, 
mossed. labeled variety name, Jersey Wakefield, Charle- 
ston Wakefield, Succession. Copenhagen, Early and Late 
Dutch, postpaid: 200, 65c: 300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75, 
Onion: Crystal ax, Yellow Bermuda, Sweet Spanish, 
Prizetaker. Prepaid: 500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00; 6,000, $3.50. 
Tomato: Large, well rooted, open field_ grown, mossed, 
labeled with variety name. Livingston Globe, Marglobe, 
Stone, Baltimore, June Pink, McGee, Earliana, Gulf State 
Market, Early Detroit. Postpaid: 100, 50c; 200. 75c; 
300, $1.00; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.25. Pepper mossed and 
labeled, Chinese Giant, Bull Nose, Ruby King, Red 
Cayenne, Postpaid: 100, 65c; 200, $1.00; 500, $1.75; 1,000, 
$2.50. Full count, prompt shipment. safe arrival, satis- 
faction guaranteed. UNION PLANT COMPANY, Texar- 
kana, Arkansas. 


FIELD GROWN TOMATO PLANTS—EARLIANA, BON- 
ny Best. Pritchard, Marglobe, Baltimore. Plants ready 
April 15 to June 15. Postpaid: 300, 80c; 500, $1.50; 
1000, $2.50. Collect: $1.75 per 1000. Ruby King, Cali- 
fornia Wonder Pepper. Black Beauty Eggplant. Postpaid: 
100. 75c; 500, $2.00; 1000, $3.00. Collect: $2.50 per 1000. 
Write for catalog of other plants. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
PIEDMONT PLANT COMPANY, Albany. Georgia. 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS, IMPROVED NANCY 
Halls. Strong. vigorous, well rooted. 300—60c: 500— 
80c; 1000—$1.35. Safe arrival guaranteed. MARGRAVE 
PLANT FARMS, Gleason, T ‘ 


POROUS IRRIGATION HOSE 
IRRIGATION PAYS—WRITE AROUT POROUS HOSE 


irrigating. B. & B. IRRIGATING SYSTEM. Port Clin- 
ton, Ohio. 
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STATE NEWS 


(Continued from page 16) 


dormant period for European red mite con- 
trol. ‘He predicts we are going to find summer 
oil a necessary addition to the spray program. 

Use of a complete fertilizer, to promote 
vigorous cover-crop and grass growth, was 
advocated by Harold Rogers of Southington, 
Conn.—E. P. CHRISTOPHER, Sec'y, Kingston. 


ILLINOIS—Freak winters breed queer off- 
Spring. Even with the mild winter many 
Illinois peach orchards will bear very light 
crops this year. In many orchards where 
heavy pruning was practiced in 1936, bud set 
is extremely light. Orchards in some sections 
located on what have been considered the 
most choice sites have suffered severe bud 
killing at temperatures which have never be- 
fore been known to kill peaches. 

Interest in an apple scab control program 
has been paramount in the minds of growers. 
We have been advised that with many trees 


in weakened conditioh due to the severe © 


winter of 1935-36 and the extreme heat and 
drought of the past summer, a severe scab 
infection would probably result in the loss of 
many trees. 

Cool weather of March and April has de- 
layed advancement of fruit buds. Our bloom- 
ing season will be somewhat later than that 
normally experienced.—JOE 8. HALE, Sec'y, 


Salem. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Demand for the good, de- 
pendable black raspberry Robertson has de- 
pleted John Robertson's (Hot Springs) 1937 
supply. This variety is hardy, grows vigo- 
rously, and has large, succulent, rich-flavored 
berries. It is truly adapted to South Dakota's 
peculiar climate. 

Intensive propagation of Dr. N. E. Hansen's 
hardy apricots is planned by nurserymen in 
order that planting stock for general dis- 
tribution may be available in a few years. 

Summer meeting of South Dakota State 
Horticultural Society: June 19 and 20. Place: 
Dell Rapids. Speakers: Dr. N. E. Hansen, Prof. 
L. L. Davis, State Forester Frank |. Rockhill, 
and others prominent in the fruit world. The 
tour on the 20th will include orchards and 
gardens in the vicinity and Dr. Hansen's plant 
breeding workshop at Brookings —W. A. 
SIMMONS, Sec'y, Sioux Falls. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Pennsylvania Division of 
Appalachian Apples, Inc., inspired by success 
of its 1936 venture, increased the assessment 
per bushel on U. S. Utility or better grades 
from one-half cent to one cent for 1937's 
greater promotional program. 

Except for a reduction that might follow 
the serious damage from cicadia in 1937, fruit 
prospects in Pennsylvania are very bright. 
In no case has the number of winter-injured 
buds been adequate to cause a reduction of 
the crop. Several cases of winter injury on 
apple trunks have been observed, the injury 
being most severe on early pruned trees— 


J. U. RUEF, Sec’y, State College. 


TENNESSEE—From R. L. Wallace, a grower of 
high quality fruits near Knoxville, we learned 
a new (to us) wrinkle in vineyard practices. 








SALESMEN WANTED 


GOOD TERRITORY STILL AVAILABLE TO FARMERS 
and others interested in earning attractive profits selling 
BUTLER all-metal, low priced Fruit Graders weiging 
only two hundred pounds, occupying only four square feet, 
and ‘‘Handling the Fruit with Rubber Gloves.’’ No bruis- 
ing. State county desired. Act quickly. BUTLER 
MFG. CO., Bell Building, Chicago. 


SERVICES 


TREE GRAFTING AND BUDDING. HOWARD H. 
MARTIN. Princeton, Illinois, 


SPRAYER VALVES 
JOBBERS AND GROWERS WRITE FOR PRICES AND 


catalog. Complete line of Sprayer Valves. CENTRAL 
BRASS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 2950 E. 55, 


Cleveland. Ohio. 
TREE BANDS 
































POSTPAID! LETTERHEADS, ENVELOPES, 500 EACH 
Printed $3.50. 250 Business Cards $1.00. SEE-JAY, 
2459 Station St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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BETA-NAPTHOL TREATED TREE BANDS “SURE 
KILL” the codling moth worms. Write for prices and free 
literature. M. A. KOELLER, Barry, Illinois. 
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He uses corn husk strips to tie hi 
to the wires. The iva are dipeat te — 
of hot water a short time before sltiy oe 
the husks then tear readily into oushtin = 
of convenient length. strips 
Two weeks after blooming st 
indicated that most of the Sas ans pe ce 
peach crops but slightly under nontal’ of 
though the Jackson area reported a 100 “ 
cent killing of buds. ai 
Early varieties of apples were in + 
first week of April and all sections of th 
State showed prospects of a heavy bloom . 
Strawberries started blooming in Jany 
and successive blooms have been destro ad 
Because of rather poor stand of new wwe . 
1936, and with all plantings weakened “ 
drought, prospects are for a light crop the 
season.—A. N. PRATT, State Horticulturist 
Knoxville. 
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HARDY STOCKS 
By T. J. MANEY 
(Continued from page 25) 


be just as good or even better. The 
experience of the Lotspiech orchard 
shows that these hardy stocks -in. 
creased the life of the orchard trees, 
and of course this means dollars to 
the grower. 

Only in the past five years has the 
corn belt been forced to relinquish 
its claims for all-time records on cold, 
heat, drought, collar rot and other in- 
cidentals which work to the disadvan- 
tage of successful fruit growing. Now 
fruit growing sections all over the 
country have experienced disastrous 
climatic setbacks, with the resultant 
loss of millions of bearing trees. 
Above all, don’t get the notion that it 
may not happen again. 

Particularly in regard to apples, 
right now seems to be the opportune 
time to lay the foundations for long- 
lived orchards. In the opinion of the 
writer, this objective can be best 
achieved by building on hardy re- 
sistant stocks, of which Hibernal and 
Virginia crab for the present hold the 
spotlight. 

In the nurseries a supply of these 
stocks is almost non-existent. When 
the supply does become available, the 
wise grower should secure these trees 
as root grafted and not as budded 
trees. Budded stocks are not hardy 
under severe conditions. 

Plant the hardy stocks in the or- 
chard and bud or graft them to the 
standard varieties well out (12 to 18 
inches) on the scaffold limbs of the 
stock in order to utilize the splendid 
wide-angled crotches of the hardy 
varieties. The older growers made a 


mistake in practicing stem grafting. . 


The result will be orchard trees which 
are resistant to collar rot, drought, 
heat, cold, trunk and crotch injury; 
trees which will carry a heavy fruit 
load without crotch splitting and, most 
of all, long lived trees, which mean 


material savings in the high cost of 


red ink on the books of the fruit 


grower. 
MAY, 1987 
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NEW 


® Fruit Scale 
® Respirator 
® Soil Testing Outfit 








ITS HIGH TIME TO | 
CLEAN OUT WITH | 
SANI- FLUSH! 








Xs 
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By HANDY ANDY 


It’s all right to let Nature take 
her course (for most of the time she 
knows what she’s doing) but I claim 
it doesn’t do any harm to nudge Na- 
ture once in awhile. That’s why I 
try each month to present new prod- 
ucts and ideas on this page—things 
that nudge Nature, so to speak. You 
probably have some ideas that are 
new and helpful, so just drop me a 
line about them. The address is 
Handy Andy, American Fruit 
Grower, 1370 Ontario St., Cleveland, 


Ohio. 


FRUIT SCALE ® 

At last a scale has been designed 
and manufactured especially for the 
exact weighing of fruits and vege- 
tables for consumer packages. The 
scale, shown in the accompanying 
illustration, is particularly well 
adapted for use on the fruit farm. It 
can be regulated for weighing spray 
materials and other odd jobs that are 
the lot of the fruit grower’s scale. 














With this scale it is possible to pack- 
age to the accuracy of one-tenth of a 
pound. This will do away with over- 
packing as well as complaints because 
of underweight. The scale as illus- 
trated has a base which can be coun- 
tersunk in the packing house table or 
bench. It is also available with a regu- 
lar base, providing a movable unit. 
The large, handy commodity tray 
makes possible rapid and efficient op- 
eration. 





Trimming labels, cutting grafting tape, 
and a hundred other uses are sure to make 
the scissors dull. I’ve just heard of an easy 
way to put a keen edge back on the shears 
that will do a good job and do it in a 
hurry. Just take the scissors and cut 
through a sheet of fine sandpaper several 
times. 





RESPIRATOR @ 


Clouds of swirling spray chemicals 
always sort of “get me” for a minute 
or so. I think the worst place to get 
a whiff of the chemicals is in a station- 
ary spray plant shed. It’s bad enough, 
though, when you’re mixing the chem- 


icals for a portable rig. The respirator 
MAY, 1937 





shown will prevent breathing the 
chemical dust into your lungs. It is 
light and durable and fits snugly over 
the mouth and nose. The filtration 
area, or that part of the respirator that 
catches the dust, is wide and permits 
maximum protection. Those who 
have used this respirator say its new 
features make natural breathing pos- 
sible. The arrangement of the head- 
band permits the wearer to use gog- 
gles. 





If you ever want to remove a nut from 
a bolt that has a round head, it can be easily 
done by placing the head of the bolt in a 
vice between two old files. 


SOIL TESTING OUTFIT @ 


We often hear the saying, “The 
soil and air furnish the raw materials 
for the fruit industry.” It’s pretty 
certain that the air contains the right 
materials, but it isn’t always so certain 
that plant nutrients are in the soil. 
Cover crops, especially, need a good 
many of these nutrients and with the 








new type of soil testing outfit now on 
the market, lack of nutrients can be 
determined. This outfit enables every 
fruit grower to make tests on his own 
soil and thus make sure just which 
fertilizers and soil management prac- 
tices are needed. This is always im- 
portant to know when planning for 
spring fertilizing of fruits and for 
summer cover crops. 





When you can’t find that adjustable 
wrench, just take a long bolt, put two nuts 
on it, and adjust to fit any surface on which 
you wish to use the wrench. 
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Beware of a truck that overheats! Power 
is being lost. The motor becomes sluggish, 
Extra strain is being put on the motor and 
you may run up a fat repair bill. 

Save worry, power and expense. Just put 
10 cents’ worth of Sani-Flush in the radiator 
(directions are on the can). Run the motor. 
Drain, flush and refill with clean water. 

Lime and rust are banished. Sludge and 

.sediment are removed. Sani-Flush cannot 
injure aluminum cylinder heads or motor 
fittings. Kept in most bathrooms for clean- 
ing toilet bowls. Sold by grocery, drug, 
hardware, and five-and-ten-cent stores—25 
and 10 cent sizes. The Hygienic Products 
Company, Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flushg 


KEEPS RADIATORS CLEAN 





Don’t Spray Your Eyes 


Protect them 
from biting 
chemical mists 
and sprays with 
this light weight 
Sprayer’s Goggle. 
You need them. 
Comfortable to 
wear—the long- 
life all rubber frames are soft on the face, 
and the curved lenses allow you to see easily 
in all directions. Here’s something you've 
often felt the need for. Makes spraying a 
comfort on windy days. Take advantage of 
low price. Mail $1.00 for a pair today. Sent 
postpaid. CHICAGO EYE SHIELD CO., 2300 
Warren Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. (Oldest and 
largest exclusive makers of Eye Protective 
Equipment in U.S.A.) 
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FLAME-GUN DESTROYS WEEDS 
Does Work of 4 Men 


Hauck Kerosene Flame-Gun—2000°F. controlled 
heat—quickly... easily... economically destroys 
weeds (seeds and all), brush, other objection- 
able growths. Keeps roadways, fences, irrigation 
ditches, orchards, etc., clean. Hun- 
FY dred and one uses. Inexpensive— 
‘ Safe—Easy to use. Pays for itself in 
time and money saved. 10 day Free 
Trial. Write for Free literature 
and special introductory price. 


HAUCK MFG. CO. 
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SUCCESSFUL ORCHARDS 


@ A “ROUND TABLE” PAGE FOR EVERY GROWER @ 








OILED PAPER AND 
SCALD PREVENTION 


CALD is one of the common diseases 

of apples in storage. Authorities have 
attributed the appearance of this skin- 
ruining condition to the collection of 
gases about the fruit in storage contain- 
ers. Shredded oiled paper has been the 
preventive measure against scald for 
many years and the experience of G. B. 
Renshaw, prominent Ohio grower, during 
the past season shows how an incidental 
happening might change certain of our 
fruit handling practices. 

Says Mr. Renshaw: “For a number of 
years we have been using shredded oiled 
paper to prevent scald in our stored ap- 
ples. Last fall we were putting the usual 
amounts of the paper in the storage 
crates with the fruit and expected that 
this amount of paper would handle the 
job as it had in the past. We were pack- 
ing the last of the Yorks before placing 
them in storage. I noticed that we hada 
good bit of the paper left. Since this was 
the last of the apples to go into storage, 
I told the men to use up the rest of the 
paper for the remaining fruit. 

“J didn’t think any more about it until 
we started moving the apples out of stor- 
age. Then I noticed that the Yorks hav- 
ing the usual amount of paper in the 
crates were scalded. Those that had the 
extra paper had no scald. 

“This convinced me that in the future 
we are going to put more oiled paper in 
the York packages and also with the 
other varieties that tend to scald badly. 
I believe that one-quarter pound of the 
shredded oiled paper to each bushel will 
be enough to prevent scald, and I’m going 
to use this amount or maybe a little more 
for all of my storage apples next fall.” 


RECORDS HELPFUL 
TO INDIANA GROWER 


ECORDS, to some, may seem unneces- 
sary and tedious to compile, but 


This page is a place for growers 
to get together and exchange 
experiences and ideas. The be- 
ginner, as well as the veteran, 
will find here many practical sug- 
gestions for better and more 
profitable fruit growing. In return 
for the helps you receive from 
this page, be ready to pass on, 
for the benefit of others, any new 
idea, method or procedure you 
have developed or run across. 
Just jot it down as it occurs to 
you (a postcard will often do) 
and mail it to the "ROUND 
TABLE EDITOR," AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER. Don't worry 
about fancy writing. What the 
readers of this page want are 
practical pointers—that are to 
the point. 





Homer J. Coffing, Indiana orchardist, 
finds that they are a real help. Here is 
what Mr. Coffing has to say: 

“Our 325-acre orchard is covered by a 
stationary spray system and during the 
spring and summer our stationary spray 
plant is the center of activity. In the 
building which houses the spray plant and 
also is the storage for spray guns, hose, 
odd piping, valves, etc., we have a table 
on which is a large blueprint map of the 
orchard. On this map is charted the 
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Homer J. Coffing gets the temperature reading for his fruit farm 


© Ml ? bicelles 


record, described above, from this orchard thermometer, enclosed 
by wood case to protect from weather. 
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spray lines and the outlets. The ma 
also has a space for notes. Each time we 
spray we note the areas where the spray- 
ing is being done, the materials ugeg 
and the men who are doing the spraying 
We also record the time that the spray 
is applied and the temperature. Each man 
has his own spray gun, so from this 
record we are able to tell even the spray 
guns which are used for each orcharg 
area. 

“Should there happen to be any spray 
injury or lack of control, we are able to 
check back over the records and nine 
times out of 10 we can locate the trouble 
It doesn’t take much time to jot down 
the notes as we are working about the 
spray plant, and there are many different 
ways the map and record help us. One 
of these is in valve replacement. When 
a new valve is placed on an outlet, it is 
marked on the map and it helps us de- 
termine which valves give the best sery- 
ice. Grafted trees are marked and we 
are able to tell the age of the grafts, 

“Yields for the various areas and the 
replacements are also noted. This gives 
us quite a complete record of the orchard 
operation and we find that it proves of 
help many times during the year.” 


OLD TREES STILL 
GOOD PRODUCERS 


~~ trees are usually regarded as 
the shortest-lived of our orchard trees. 
Yet J. B. Whisnant, well-known Georgia 
grower, has a block of 36-year-old El- 
berta trees that is still consistently pro- 
ducing crops. Let Mr. Whisnant tell you 
about his patriarchal peaches. 


“The block of 36-year-old Elberta 
peaches is probably the most outstanding 
thing about our fruit farm, which is made 
up of 100 acres of peaches and 50 acres 
of apples. All of the peaches are EI- 
bertas, and there are many varieties of 
apples. I’m planning to put in 50 acres 
more of orchard and want to have early- 
season apple varieties in the new plant- 
ing. 

“On the old Elberta block we grow a 
crimson clover cover during the winter 
and then disk it down in the spring. The 
clover rots after it is disked. We raise 
our own seed and apply with chaff on top 
of the ground in October. It takes about 
30 pounds of the chaff seed to the acre. 
This is the most inexpensive cover crop 
we have been able to find for our lo- 
cality. The old trees are pruned lightly 
each year. Pruning has been done in 
this manner for so long that there are 
practically new trees on old stumps. 

“Our orchard is located in the foothills 
of the southern range of the Cumberland 
Mountains and the trees are planted on 
ridges to provide air drainage. The 
plantings are terraced and at ends of 
several middles are ponds to catch the 
run-off water, which is used for spray- 
ing. We also obtain water from several 
wells for spraying purposes. Our sprayer 
is operated by a tractor take-off. § = 

“Our young peaches are 12 years old 
but we still depend on the 36-year-old 
trees for a good portion of crop, which 
amounted to 35 cars of peaches last yeat.” 
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APPLE DRITOMIC 








SEASON OPENS FOR 
ARSENATE OF LEAD 


‘‘Astringent’’ Arsenate of Lead Gains 
New Popularity Among Growers 
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1937 EASTERN EDITION 








Apple Dittioantet Controls Scab 
Economically, and Lessens 
“‘Shock’’ to Trees 





More than a mere wettable sulphur, Apple 
Dritomict Sulphur has the potency sufficient 
to control scab in the cluster 





This is the season that determines 
whether or not you will have 
good codling moth control. With 
the first brood “knocked out’’ the 
second brood will be light and 
much easier to handle. For this 
reason smart growers pay par- 
ticular attention to “petal fall” 
and first cover sprays. 


“Astringent” Arsenate of Lead 
has superior covering properties 
and quick toxic action. Because 
of its natural adhesiveness and 
“filming” quality, “Astringent” 








bud spray when weather con- 
ditions make for the most 
virulent infection. Scab can 
break out anytime under 
favorable weather conditions 
and can cause irreparable dam- 
age almost without warning. 


: Apple Dritomic Sulphur 


Apple Bill says: “Quality arrests spore development of 
pays in spray materials. It scab. It is less caustic than 


saves a lot of trouble at | other materials of comparable 
the end of the nozzle.” 


effectiveness and has therefore 








Arsenate of Lead gives a greater 
degree of protection with a minimum interference 
with leaf functioning. And although “Astringent” 
Arsenate of Lead is an improved product, it costs 
no more than ordinary arsenates of lead. Fill out 
coupon today for further information. 


ORCHARD BRAND 


REG V. B. PAT. OFF. 


Products 


LIME SULPHUR SOLUTION « DRY LIME SULPHUR - ARSENITE OF ZINC 
BORDEAUX MIXTURE (POWDER AND PASTE) « DRITOMIC SULPHUR 
APPLE DRITOMIC SULPHUR + “ASTRINGENT” ARSENATE OF LEAD 
STANDARD ARSENATE OF LEAD (POWDER AND PASTE) » PARISGREEN 
BASIC ARSENATE OF LEAD « NICOTINE SULPHATE (40% NICOTINE) 
ZINTOX—A BASIC ZINC ARSENATE « X-13 (PYRETHRUM EXTRACT) 
PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE + CALCIUM ARSENATE - SOIL SULPHUR 
INSTANT BLUESTONE * SULPHUR, ARSENICAL, NICOTINE, BORDEAUX, 
COPPER-LIME, AND ROTENONE DUSTS, IN DESIRED MIXTURES 











won a preference among fruit- 
growers for its protection of finish and color. 
Apple Dritomic has this advantageous effect 


on apples and poo Pome fruits generally. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 40 Rector Street, New York City 


Sales Offices: Atlanta « Baltimore e Boston e Buffalo « Charlotte 
Chicago e Cleveland « Denver e Houston « Kansas City e Los Angeles 
Minneapolis e Montezuma (Ga.) e Philadelphia « Pittsburgh 
Providence « San Francisco e St. Louis e Wenatchee « Yakima 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Ltd. ¢ Montreal « Toronto 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
40 Rector Street, New York City. 
Please send me information on Orchard Brand “Astringent 


Arsenate of Lead and Apple Dritomic Sulphur. Also send 
me a copy of the 1937 Edition of “Cash Crops” Booklet, 


Name 





Address. 





City. State AFG-3 
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A NEW FORM OF COPPER SULFATE f&. 
APPLES e SOUR CHERRIES e¢ GRAPES 


Remember the name, Sherwin-Williams BASI-COP (Basic faa 
Copper Sulfate) for a new, a better, SAFER and more con- PR { 
venient substitute for Bordeaux Mixture for effective con- 
trol of Late Scab and Blotch of apples. BASI-COP does not 
russet apples as seriously as Bordeaux Mixture, nor does it 
cause yellowing or spotting of apple leaves. 


BASI-COP BASI-COP 
for LEAF-SPOT for BLACK ROT 
of SOUR CHERRIES of GRAPES 


Sherwin-Williams BASI-COP will con- Sherwin-Williams BASI-COP will con- [5 


trol leaf-spot of sour cherries without tro} Black Rot of grapes and at the 
causing yellowing and premature drop- , hail 
ping of foliage. BASI-COP is also me time will not stain the fruit as 
SAFER because it does not reduce the does Bordeaux Mixture. 

size of the cherries. 





PLAY SAFE YOURSELF By Writing at Once 
For FREE FOLDERS Telling Why 
BASI-COP is BETTER 





THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Insecticide Department 


101 Prospect Ave. Cleveland, Ohio. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 






SPRAY AND DUST MATERIALS | 


